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A NEW HYBRID CANNA 


NINETTA EAMES 








Cannas are always favorites in semi-tropic gardening, and few 
plants make a more striking showing, or are more easily and rap- 
idly propagated. Until the large-flowering Crozy types came out 
some years ago, they were mainly cultivated for their foliage. 
There are many species of this genus scattered throughout warm 
regions all over the earth, the largest wild species being our native 
Canna flaccida, sometimes called the Orchid canna, which is found 
in the swamps of Florida. In its natural state the flowers of this 
splendid canna are quite as large as the Madam Crozy, which has 
been for years the acknowledged standard of excellence. On the 
Burbank experimental farm in California there is now growing a 
new canna, which well-known experts declare to be as great an 
improvement over the Madam Crozy class as these famed varieties 
are over the cannas of twenty years ago. By a systematic crossing 
of the Canna flaccida and the South American lily-flowered canna 
with the best of the new Crozy types, a new race has been pro- 
duced, with flowers larger, more brilliantly painted and more 
regular in outline than any previously known. The lower petal, so 
insignificant in the Madam Crozy, is of equal size with the others, 
and stands upright with its fellows, producing a flower of charm- 
ing symmetry, with a glistening, frost-like sheen unknown in other 
cannas. The coloring of the petals is incomparable, and the hand- 
some light-green leaves are elegantly disposed on the vigorous 
stalks. The relative difference in size and shape of the new canna 
and the Madam Crozy is shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
Fig 1 shows a flower of the new hybrid canna, and Fig 2 one of 
Madam Crozy, both of actual size. 





TWO KINDS OF POTATO BLIGHT 


SUMMARY OF F. G. LODEMAN'S WORK AT CORNELL EXPT STA, BUL 113 


Potato rot, or late blight, is caused by a fungus, which may 
develop with extreme rapidity under favorable circumstances; it 





FIG 1. NEW HYBRID CANNA 


may cause the decay of all parts of the potato plant, including the 
tubers. The conditions favoring the growth of the parasite are a 
temperature of about 70° F and a moist atmosphere, A few sections 
of New York are every year seriously troubled by the disease. A 
leaf affected by late blight normally shows distinct brown and 
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mostly large areas of varying form, but usually not circular spots; 
these may enlarge very rapidly, the under surface of the leaf show- 
ing a frost-like growth in the parts first attacked. Unaffected por- 
tions of the leaves retain their healthy green color. Tubers 
affected with potato rot assume a dark color where the fungus is 
found. Where decay takes place slowly, the dead portions become 
dry and shrivelled; during rapid invasions considerable moisture 





FIG 2. MADAM CROZY CANNA 


may be present in the rot. The early blight of potatoes does not 
cause the tubers to rot. A more or less rapid drying and curling 
of the leaves and stems mark the presence of the disease. The 
edges of the leaves are first visibly affected; the color changes to 
yellowish brown, while the central parts of the leaflets gradually 
become lighter green or even yellow, and more or less spotted. 
Eventually all portions above ground turn brown. Young, vigorous 
potato plants do not appear to suffer from early blight. The proba- 
ble causes of early blight are the following: A fungus, this having 
the power of attacking only such tissues as have become weak- 
ened to a certain extent; unfavorable conditions of soil or atmos- 
phere; mechanical injuries to the foliage, commonly produced by 
flea-beetles or other insects. Late blight of potatoes may be treated 
successfully by spraying two or three times with bordeaux mixture. 
The first application should be made during the latter part of July 
in New York; it may be repeated at intervals of one to three weeks. 
The early blight of potatoes may be treated with partial success by 
means of the bordeaux mixture. The vines should be sprayed 
when about two-thirds grown, and the application should be re- 
peated as necessary, the foliage at all times being well covered with 
the mixture. Proper methods of fertilization and cultivation have 
proved to be of much value in reducing injury from early blight. 
The increased yield per acre of potatoes sprayed with bordeaux was 
five bushels. The increased yield of potatoes well fertilized and 
cultivated, as compared with partially neglected plants, was 100 
bushels per acre. Potato beetles may easily be destroyed by means 
of the arsenites. Paris green and london purple are the safest in- 
secticides to use. Flea-beetles cannot be controlled satisfactorily. 
Bordeaux mixture thoroughly applied, appears to be the best prac- 
tical remedy against these insects. 





Before Beginning to Spray, determine what kind of insects or 
diseases are destroying your plants. Leaf-eating insects are killed 
by paris green, while those which suck the sap are not affected by 
it. Spray thoroughly. Going over the tree carelessly and touching 
a spot here and there will do no good. Great care must be taken in 
the preparation of the solution. Many trees and plants are killed 
for lack of proper attention in this respect. Spraying will pay if 
intelligently done.—[Prof L. R. Taft. 
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GOOD AND BAD SHOVELS ON CORN CULTIVATORS 


GEORGE T. PETTIT, KANSAS 


The shovels—the real working parts of a corn cultivator—must 
be of the best material, shape and temper. Many an otherwise 
good cultivator has been very properly condemned because the 
shovels failed to scour, thus doing inferior work, hard for man and 
beast. Test new shovels, and unless located in a section where soft 
shovels are known to work well, refuse those upon the face of 
which a knife or file will make an impression. For use in difficult 
prairie soils, all shovéls over two inches in width should be of soft 
center steel, extra hardened and polished like a mirror. The shovel 
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Bad Fig 2. Good 





Fig 3. Moldboard Shovel Fig 4. Surface Attachment Fig 5. Shield 


FORMS OF CULTIVATOR SHOVELS 
point should form an acute angle, in order that it may penetrate 
and ‘‘clear” well; but very long, narrow needle points avoid, be- 
cause the extra length of point increases draft, tears roots and 
does no good. (See Figs 1 and 2.) 

While the common 4-shovel is the most popular cultivator at 
the western end of the corn belt, I find the spring tooth an admira- 
ble tool for pulverizing the surface. It is, however,—in common 
with all very narrow shovels,—objectionable for use in large corn, 
for in order to cover all the space between the rows, the inside 
shovels must be run very close to the plants, where the roots are 
close to the surface, and unless the plowman is unusually careful, 
the shanks above the shovels will be found loaded with corn roots, 
I have found that the horizontal surface knives running barely two 
inches deep close to the row, gather some roots. Careful investiga- 
tion has shown that corn roots extend gradually downward as well 
as outward from the base of the plant, being furthest from the sur- 
face midway between the rows. The inside shovels should, there- 
fore, — particularly at last working,— be run shallower than the 
outside ones; but this arrangement causes the gangs to crowd, and 
in practice the order is often reversed, to make the cultivator ‘‘hold 
easy.” For this and similar reasons, the writer has contended that 
all double-walking cultivators should be so constructed that side 
pressure may be overcome by an adjustment of springs or of the 
draft of the team. Some are provided with such an adjustment; 
all should be. 

When, in order to save the roots from injury at last working, 
one wishes to keep away from the row, plow shallow, and yet throw 
soil among the plants, I have found that moldboard shovels (Fig 3) 
attached to rear shanks, with common shovels (points set well for- 
ward), or a pair of surface knives in front, do satisfactory work. 
Elevating the soil slightly along the row, at a regular grade from 
center of space between the rows, is only working in conformity 
with the disposition of the roots in the soil. I should say, however, 
that the surface attachments I have tested have not worked well 
unless the soil was very dry, mainly because they were made of 
common crucible steel, and, with the light pressure sustained, 
clogged badly. In shallow work the soil pressure is so light that 
we cannot get even the finest spring-tooth shovels to always scour 
perfectly. Manufacturers who realize the needs of the west,—that 
only the finest-steel goods, extra hardened, will work in difficult 
prairie soils,—are the ones who are supplying the trade and reaping 
the profits. 

In working listed corn the first time, the former practice was 
to attach an inverted trough to the cultivator in such a way that it 
would follow along over the row between the gangs, the front 
shanks, from which the shovels were removed, resting against the 
trough. Some still use the trough in connection with all four 
shovels, while an increasing number have discarded the trough and 
use large, homemade shields (Fig 5) instead. They are made of 
sheet iron about 12x28 inches in size. The connecting iron, which 
may be made from an old cultivator tire, should be curved and 


FARM AND FIELD 


riveted firmly to the sheet iron, as shown in illustration, for the 
heaviest sheet iron usually kept by tinners is not stiff enough with- 
out this support. 





Buckwheat is not raised extensively in many sections. It can, 
however, be successfully grown as a catch crop. Sow in June or 
July at the rate of two to five pecks per acre broadcast. It will 
grow on very poor soil. If wheat ripens early this year, which is 
probable, buckwheat can be sown on the wheat field. It is cut 
with a self-binder, and shocked and threshed like other small grains, 
If bees are kept, the buckwheat blossoms furnish excellent honey, 
and by sowing at several different dates, quite an extended honey 
period is obtained. During seasons when clovers, etc, are not 
abundant, buckwheat as a bee pasture is important. 


Pointers for Potato Growers.—Plant the main late crop from the 
5th to the last of June. Select an early maturing, late variety. 
Prevent seed potatoes sprouting by spreading out thinly in a light 
place. Cut the seed one to two days before planting. Furrow out 
the ground deeply with a shovel plow, and cover three to four 
inches deep. Cultivate at least once a week until in full bloom. 
To destroy bugs apply paris green, one teaspoonful in a pail of wa- 
ter. Potatoes do best on new ground or a clover sod.—[W. E. Ful- 
kerson. Newago Co, Mich. 


To Keep Tally on Help is no small job, especially on truck 
farms, during the weeding or berry-picking season, when many per- 
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employee i8 
handed a slip on 
entering the field 
on Monday morn- 
ing, and upon his 
getting through 
for the day he 
passes his card to 
the person in 
charge, who reg- 
isters the number 
of hours labored 
by punching out, FIG 2. DAILY TIME 
FIG 1. WEEKLY SLIP CARD 











with a peculiarly 
shaped punch, the correct figure in that day’s column. The slip is 
then returned to the laborer, who presents the same every day that 
he works, until Saturday night, when he presents it to the pay- 
master, who files it away, after having punched out reversed fig- 
ures at top of card to show the exact amount paid the laborer. 
The berry slip (Fig 2) is worked on the same plan, with the excep- 
tion that it is dealt out daily instead of weekly. 


Early Potatoes in the Garden may be protected against potato 
bugs and flea-beetles by a 
board at each side of the 
row covered with netting, 
as shown in this sketch. 
This will also conserve 
moisture, and if the soil is 
rich will make the crop 

earlier. Of course it is not practicable on a large scale, but applies 
to small gardens where poisons are not used. 


A Box for Marketing Produce.—Many a farmer goes to market 
carrying fruit, butter, eggs, and a number of other articles. A 
convenient package for his use is 
shown herewith. The box has a 
bail for carrying purposes. One 
side, instead of the top, is hinged, 
disclosing shelves when opened. 

Fruit, butter, eggs and other small 

articles can be placed on these 

shelves, and reached instantly with- 

out disturbing other articles, which is not at all the case when the 
package opens at the top. 












HOW A SUCCESSFUL FRUIT GROWER SPRAYS 


T. G. YEOMANS, WAYNE CO, NEW YORK 


The tank illustrated herewith should be well made by a car- 
penter, and of 1j-inch pine, grooved and put together with white 
lead, that it may be as nearly water-tight as rinesia The tank I 
have used is 12 feet long, 19 
inches deep and 39 inches 
wide, and holds about 300 
gallons. It is supported and 
held together by six hard- 
wood bands, 2 by 24 inches, 
on top and under bottom, 
which are bolted together 
by long bolts running up the 
outside of the tank, as 
shown in the illustration. 
The manhole shown in the 
center of the top is large 
enough to admit a boy inside to thoroughly clean the tank, if 
desired. The so-called driver’s seat is used only as a support for 
the pump, the driver standing just in the rear, and doing all of 














the pumping as well as driving the team. The driver alternates | 


work with the two sprayers when desired. 

The platform is of 1}inch material, not laid tight, and is six 
feet wide by seven feet long. It is supported by four standards, 
eight feet long by about 10 inches in width, of 14-inch hard pine, 
which are securely screwed to the sides of the tank, two on each 
side, the forward ones being about seven feet from the rear end of 
the tank. The tops of the standards on each side are connected by 
a piece about seven inches wide nailed edgewise up and down, and 
are used to lay the floor of the platform upon. The railing is about 
four inches in width, of one-inch board, securely fastened together 
at the four corners, and is supported by an upright support or post 
made from an old wagon tire, with an L at the foot, so that it is 
fastened to the platform by means of screws. This rail should be 
braced both sidewise and endwise, so that the men may work in 
perfect security. I have used these platforms for several years and 
have never hada tip-over ror a man thrown from the platform. 

I use a broad-tire wagon, as all of our orchard grounds are 
plowed every year. The platform on our tank is 11 feet from the 
ground. We use two leads of one-half-inch rubber hose, each 25 
feet long, supported by a bamboo fishing pole about 14 feet long, to 
which the upper part of the hose for about six feet is tied. I use 
a Y on each lead, which allows the use of two nozzles on each lead, 
doing about twice the work of a single nozzle. The pump is 
placed on the front bench or seat, which has a good agitator and 
thoroughly agitates and mixes the fluid before it enters the pump. 

The rear part is mixed by means of an agitator worked by two 
sprocket wheels and a chain—the larger wheel being fastened to the 
spokes of the rear w wel of the wagon. The smaller wheel is fastened 
on the end of a sho1* horizontal iron shaft, which runs crosswise of 
the tank to the center. On the other end of this shaft is 
a small crank of about two inches, to which is connected a hori- 
zontal wooden shaft about 21 inches long, running lengthwise of 
the tank, which connects with a perpendicular wooden shaft pro- 
jecting about seven inches above the upper surface of the tank. 
To the lower end of this perpendicular shaft is fastened a paddle 
about 10 inches long by five inches deep, and with two to four holes 
in it. This shaft is hung by a pin at the upper surface of the tank. 
The paddle works backwards and forwards when the wagon moves, 
and agitates the fluid better than we are able to get it done by a 
small boy at an expense of 50 cents per day. The tank complete, 
without any part of the spraying apparatus, cost about $20, when 
I pay for all labor and material. Many little details will suggest 
themselves to those who use one. A step connecting the two bands 
which are each side of the manhole, is a great convenience in fill- 
ing. The forward end of the tank should hang a little lower than 
the rear, to enable the pump to pump the tank more nearly dry. 





DAMAGE BY EXTREME COLD TO SO-CALLED HARDY FRUITS 


J. F. ROSE, WESTERN NEW YORK 


Here in Genesee county, by years of selection, we have 
many varieties of fruit that stand our usual winter,—that is, a 
winter when the mercury’s low mark is 10, 12 or possibly 15° below. 
Last winter beat all records for 30 years, reliable thermometers 
marking 22 to 25 below. Now for results. At the time of the se- 
vere cold, snow lay on the ground probably 18 inches deep, so that 
strawberries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries to-day (May 28) 
are looking as usual. Apples are uninjured, for they bloomed 
abundantly; whether the apples will “set” cannot yet be told. 

It is in pears where the great money damage has been done. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 
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In the past the county has been a center, almost, of Duches§ 
pear-growing. There are tens of thousands of this variety. Dur- 
ing the past year or two, many have been set, and on them Clairgeau 
has been budded, or grafted,—Clairgeau, from its lesser liability to 
disease and fungus, having been a favorite of late. Probably 75 per 
cent of this Clairgeau and Duchess set one or two years are dead, 
or are killed to within two or three inches of the ground. Why 
the snow did not save them to the snow line, we don’t know. The 
older-bearing Duchess, and here we might say they are all dwarfs, 
seemed to have escaped with less injury, though a considerable 
number were killed and have been dug out. They bloomed, these 
on which we looked for a crop, but the bloom was sickly in look. 
It. went off—the pears failed to set. The foliage is now drying up 
and withering, and adventitious buds have started out on the large 
limbs and bodies, until they are in some cases almost covered with 
leaves. The limbs and bodies present much the appearance a tree 
does, when the entire top is taken off in one season to graft it. 
C‘airgeau grafts set two to four years are in some cases dead. We 
tearn of only one Duchess orchard that makes any pretentions to a 
crop. This is on high ground. Bartlett, Howell, Anjou, Seckel 
and other varieties, while not carrying any crop now, show a 
healthy foliage and have proved their ability to stand cold that 
kills Duchess and Clairgeau. The cold killed the Kieffer and did 
little damage by so doing, for it is folly to try to grow this variety 
in this section. 

Quinces at their usual blooming time looked queerly enough. 
Wherever there was a low limb that had been covered with the 
snow it put out leaves and blossomed, while the rest of the tree or 
bush presented no sign of life. A couple of weeks later, near the 
base of last year’s growth, these quinces started out a new growth 


and put on some bloom, but the ends of last year’s wood, and some- 


times more, are dead. 

Peaches: Story soon told—not one. Half to two-thirds of last 
year’s wood is dead. All varieties hit the same. Plums: Nota 
blossom except a few on Green Gage and German Prune. The 
wood considerably killed on Coe’s Golden Drop, Bavay and even 
Old Damson. Cherries: At least half the trees of the sweet va- 
rieties are already dead. The old sour Morello bloomed and a 
small crop set. 

The appearance of the grapes is enough to make anyone weep. 
That miserable old Clinton comes out smiling, with every bud grow- 
ing. Worden, Cottage and Martha are very little hurt. Duchess, 
Prentice, Jefferson and Victoria show no sign of life anywhere and 
seem to be dead even in root. Of 45 other varieties grown by the 
writer, there seems to be little difference. They are starting out 
below the snow line, and there are now and then occasional weak, 
sickly shoots that have started from a dormant bud above the 
snow’s protection. I see little difference with 25 degrees below 
zero, between Concord and Ionia, or Vergennes and Eldorado. 
Could the Lindleys only have stood the chill, I could have stood the 
loss of the rest with a fair degree of equanimity, but to have my 
favorite kind destroyed, makes an ugly feeling come over me 
every time I look at its naked branches, with the exception of one 
which lay on a roof, covered with snow. This has now made new 
wood a couple of feet long. 





THE FINE-TOOTH COMB IN CROP CULTIVATION 
E. ©. BIRGE 


The cuntest is still on between the old-fashioned and the new- 
fashioned cultivation of coarse crops. The old fashion says: ‘*You 
can’t make me believe that your new-fangled weeders and smooth- 
ing harrows can tell the difference between a corn plant and a 
weed.” The new fashion retorts: ‘‘Your dull hoe and soddy corn 
rows drove the boys off the farm.” It is a sort of guerilla warfare 
upon the outposts of the two systems. The sober seeker after truth 
would like to see the real issues joined, for he is tender both of his 
back and of his young plants. The impartial student of the ques- 
tion will find that the new-fangled machine does not distinguish be- 
tween species of plants, but it does have a brutal respect for 
strength, and will tear out the hair-like tendril of a just-sprouted 
weed but leave unharmed the deeper rooted corn or potato plant. 
But it will leave the weed if once well established ; therefore 
‘early and often” is a by-law of the process. On the other hand, 
if the smoothing harrow or weeder can scrape along a piece of 
sod, a flat stone, or an old corn stub, it appears to enjoy the de- 
struction of a young corn plant equally with the crow or chip- 
munk. A clean surface in preparing for the crop is therefore 
another necessity of successful use of the new corn culture. With 
these things in mind the new method can be made a great improve- 
ment on the old, by any farmer. 
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4) LIVE STOCK 
RAISING HOGS IN CONNECTION WITH FRUIT 


L. D. CHITTENDEN, KINGS CO, CALIFORNIA 


For the past five years we have raised hogs on the vineyard, 
and the results have been very successful, so much so that we con- 
» of the essential characteristics embod- 


Hogs that get the necessary 


sider the raising of hogs on 
ied in the fruit and farming industries. 
cure and attention cannot fail to be profitable, not only unde 
ordinary conditions, but to a greater extent if a farmer woul 
watch the hog market as carefully as he does that of grain, or 
green and dried fruit. Our hogs always have the best care. and 
receive as much attention as our pruning or cultivation. 
raising and marketing are the three important features of success. 

Our choice of hogs to breed is the Poland-China or the Berk- 
shire, or a cross between the two is also advantageous. The 
Poland-China produces very fine pigs, while the Berkshires seein to 
take better care of their young, and naturally a cross develops 
In the raising of hogs one has first to con- 


Breeding. 


more profitable results. 
sider what time of the year he is better able to give young pigs his 
best care, as it is our experience that the correct foundation of a 
hog is made during the first six or eight weeks after it is born, and 
our method is of course in keeping with our crops. 

Pigs that are born about Sept 1 have a good start on grapes, 
which make an excellent food, being healthful, strengthening and 
fattening. They are then fed on pumpkins and corn, followed 
by artichokes, and in the spring fattened on grain, and are ready 
for market about June 1. On the other hand, pigs born about 
Feb 1 have also a good start on corn harvested the previous 
fall, then artichokes, continued with grain during the summer. and 
fattened in the fall on grapes, to be ready for market about the end 
of the year. 

We have always tried to avoid carrying a large stock of heavy 
fat hogs during the summer, as they are less able to stand the very 
warm weather, and are more subject to cholera or any other dis- 
ease that may invade your territory. We have always been very 
fortunate in preserving good health among our hogs, and if one 
would take the proper precaution, there would be considerably less 
danger of cholera, which we are satisfied is often caused from 
impure water and stale food. In the spring hogs need a blood 
purifier. Small quantities of sulphur mixed with their food will 
give tone to them and restore a fine, bright, healthy appearance. 
During the summer it may also be well to give them very small 
deses of carbolic acid if you think they show signs of being sick. 

Keep well posted as to the demand for hogs, also the amount 
of corn, grain, alfalfa, etc, being cultivated and harvested for feed, 
as sometimes it pays to hold over for a week or two, and don’t sell 
until you are satisfied that the market is at its best for you, consid- 
ering your own circumstances as well as other conditions. 





THE LATEST ABOUT BACTERIA IN THE DAIRY 
H. W. CONN, IN BULLETIN 16, STORRS CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION 

The cream in ordinary creameries or in ordinary dairies al- 
ways contains bacteria, a large majority of which are perfectly 
wholesome and which give rise either to good flavors and aromas 
in the butter, or at least produce no injurious effect upon the cream, 
They are perfectly consistent with the production of the best qual- 
ity of butter. 

In the months of May and June the variety and the number of 
these types of bacteria is decidedly greater than in the winter 
months, and this probably explains, in part, the better quality of the 
butter at these seasons. 

Occasionally a dairy or a creamery may be impregnated with a 
species of bacteria that grows rapidly and produces a deleterious 
effect upon its butter. This will produce in all cases a falling off in 
the quality. The trouble may be due perhaps to a single cow, in- 
asmuch as the milk of individual cows may sometimes contain 
species of organisms not found in others, even in the same barn. 
It is, however, commonly impossible for the farmer or the butter- 
maker to find the source of such injurious bacteria. 

Creameries and dairies will in many cases be supplied with 
bacteria giving rise to desirable flavors, aromas and a proper 
amount of acid. This is commonly the case from the fact that the 
good flavoring species are abundant, but it will not always be the 
case. It is morecommon in June than at other seasons of the year, 
simply because the variety of bacteria is greater at this time, and 
hence the greater likelihood that some species which produce the 
proper aroma and flavor will be present. Probably also some of 
the desirable species are especially abundant in the green food of 
cows in June. 

If cream be inoculated with a large culture of some particular 


AND DAIRY 


kind of bacteria, this species will frequently develop so rapidly 
as to check the growth of the other bacteria present, and thus, per- 
haps, prevent them from producing iheir natural effects. Hence 
it will follow that the use of starters will commonly give rise to 
favorable results, even though the 
largely impregnated with other species of bai 
This fact lies at the basis of the 


cream is already somewhat 


i ria before the inoc- 
ulation with the artificial starter. 
ficial starters either with or without pasteurization. Te 


use of art 


produce the desirable result, it is necessary to have the starter con- 


tain a large abundance of some favorable species which, by its 


growth, can both check the development of the ordinary cream 
bacteria and develop a proper flavor by itself. Such species cer- 
tainly exist. 





Some Good Jerseys.—Below will be found a little memorandum 
taken from the record of E. A. Miller’s Jerseys. Mr Miller lives near 
De Witt, lowa, and the cows tested were two long two-year-olds and 
one long yexrling. The two-year-olds dropped their second calves 
Dec 26-27, “25, and the yearling on Dec 29, 95. On the first day of 
January, 18965, an accurate account was kept of the cost of feed, 
continued for just 60 days, 


price received for butter, etc. This was 


with the following result—$66.28 profit : 


VALUE OF PRODUCT COST OF FPEED 


$25.20 2160 lbs ground feed, 11.60 
1800 lbs of clover and timothy 9.00 
Grinding grain feed 2.68 
Salt for cows and butter, 0 
Nine butter tubs, 1.80 


126 Ibs butter sold at 20e, 
80 lbs used in the family, 
Milk and cream used, $20 
600 Ibs of miik fed to pigs, 6.00 
Offered for 3 heifer calves, 3H). 0B 


16.00 


rotal, $51.40 Total, $25.58 
This is equal to $18.61 per cow, or $9.50 per month per cow. All 
feed was ground by wind power, which is used for pumping water, 
sawing wood and shelling corn, so there was really no expense for 
In the above no account was taken of labor or value of 


the other. 


grinding. 
manure, but one was allowed to offset 
stabled in a good, warm, well-lighted barn. 


The cows were 


A Fodder Rack.—When the pasture begins to get 

stock must have extra feed, and a feed rack for the pasture or 
—— «es barn yard is 

SS i- The illustration 

; sucn a rack built 

which has 

At the 


short. the 


necessary. 
shows 
against 
a fence, one 
important feature. 
feed 


most 


ordinary rack the 


strongest and bellig- 


erent of the stock will 


course along the length of 
the rack and drive off the 
weaker. With the 
herewith illustrated all 
difficulties are 


one 


ty 


such 
avoided, as each animal must keep his own place. 


Some Bee-keepers use a trap at the entrance of the hive. This 
trap allows the workers to pass, but catches and holds the queen 
when the bees swarm. 
when a swarm comes out, and the old one moved to a new place. 

he bees, not finding the queen with them, return to their old loca- 
tion, and enter the new hive, supposing it their own home, and, as 
they are going in, the queen is released and goes in with them; 
thus they are really led to hive themselves. 


A new hive is placed upon the old stand 


The Making of Good Butter begins with the cow. The most 
profitable way for the farmer to dispose of his butter is to the 
creamery. To get the best results from the milk set it as soon as 
possible after it is drawn, and at a temperature of 40°. Churn at as 
low a temperature as possible, and stop the churn when the gran- 
ules are the size of beans. Your trade demands color in the butter, 
so put it in.—[D. H. True, Mich Ag’! College. 

Leave a Sow and Pigs Alone 24 hours, giving only a quart of 
warm water, and meal well cooked or scalded. Then give more 
and more well-prepared slop. Let all hogs, big and little. run in 
an orchard to eat clover, grass and wormy fruit. Sows that eat 
pigs can be prevented from doing so by removing any dead pigs as 
soon as seen, and if they show such a disposition, by giving them 
all the salt pork they can eat. 

Cut Clover for Hay when the majority of heads have begun to 
turn brown. If the ground is dry, haul in and put in the mow as 
soon as it is wilted. Peas and beans next to clover are the best 
fertilizing crop we have.—[{A. H. Kelsey. 
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BATTLING AN OLD ENEMY 


The army worm is making its appearance in a number of the 
central-western states, notably Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and south- 
ern Indiana. While during recent years this insect has done little 
damage, it is well to under- 
stand it. The worm is closely 
related to the cutworm, and 
hatches from eggs laid by a 
handsome brown moth, in 
eight toten days. They are at 
first green, but soon acquire 
longitudinal stripes of yellow, 
black, or green. The worms 
feed on any kind of grasses 





or grains, and become full 
grown in about a month after 
hatching. Unless the worms 
become very abundant they 
usually remain unnoticed, 
but if conditions are favora- 





ble armies sometimes appear, 


ARMY WORM: @ MOTH, D LARVA 


moving in solid masses across 


fields, destroying all vegetation. Theefull-grown larve enter the 
ground, pupate in earthen cells, and emerge in about two weeks as 
moths. In some latitudes two, and frequently three, broods will 


develop in a single season. The worms are attacked by a great 
many enemies, such as birds, parasitic insects and infectious dis- 
eases. These natural enemies usually hold them in check, so that 
there is little extended injury to crops. If, however, the worms 
are very numerous, the migration from one field to another may be 
prevented by constructing barriers, as in the case of chinch bugs. 
Deep furrows with perpendicular sides, boards set on edge with the 
upper edge smeared with tar, plowing under infested crops and 
rolling, have all proved efficacious in certain instances, and can all 
be tried with profit. Much was expected of the various fungous 
diseases which have been experimented with, but up to date they 
have not proved entirely satisfactory. Spraying infested crops with 
london purple or paris green has been tried with good results, but 
other methods should probably be resorted to first. 





ERADICATING MOLES FROM LAWNS AND GARDENS 


That small, sly rodent, the mole, is a pest to all sections of the 
country. As to how gardeners shall be entirely rid of them, is as 
yet an unsolved question. The most effective means, adapted to 
all sections of the country, is undoubtedly the mole trap. But 
even the mole trap requires vigilance, patience and perseverance in 
its use; without these, the trap is ineffective. 

Moles do not like to be disturbed in their operations, and if 
their runways are destroyed or closed up by tramping the ground 
above the runways, they will change their quarters. The mole 


ropped in his path. Moles live mostly on grubs and worms, yet 
are fond of various forms of vegetable matter. Those who have 
tried poisoned corn say that it will effectually rid a place of moles. 
Soak the kernels in arsenic water and place them in the runways. 

In soil that is not too porous, moles and other vermin can 
sometimes be drowned out much more easily than dug out, and if 
there is a large supply of water, this method of destroying the pests 
may be practicable in almost any soil. Mrs R. W. Summers of 
Napa, Cal, planted caper spurge and claims the spurge drove moles 
and gophers from her lawns. What would appear a sure but ex- 
pensive method of prevention would be to diga trench 14 feet 
wide, about the lawn or garden, and perhaps two or three feet deep, 
and fill with coarse ashes. While this drain would not, perhaps, 
harbor moles, other vermin would be sure to make there their 
abode. 

What seems to be the safest and surest method of mole exter- 
mination, in the west at least, is the planting of castor beans. 
Says a horticultural authority: ‘‘The castor oil plant seems to be a 
rank poison to all the animal world; no sort of bird, beast or creep- 
ing thing will touch it. Even a goat will starve before biting off a 
leaf; and insects that will eat every other green thing in sight, pass 
that by. There is hardly another instance in natural history of a 
plant being so universally detested by the animal world as the cas- 
tor oil plant.” The castor plant may have such effects in the west, 
but in the east, similar results are not obtainable, as several trials 
in the east have conclusively proven. But in the west, the case of 
Eleanor M. Lucas of California speaks for itself. She writes: 
“Moles dislike castor beans, as do gophers, and they have both- 
given my garden a wide berth since castor beans were planted, al. 
though they had previously destroyed many valuable bulbs and 
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plants. In 1893, moles were unusually troublesome. A few beans 
were tucked in my bulb bed, a favorite haunt for moles, others in 
the rose border, some near the violet bed and wherever the pests 
were most troublesome. A few moles had runs here and there, 
and I at once dropped a bean in their path. Last year I planted 
only a few beans to keep them at bay, and not a mole has been 
seen. My moss roses were being laid in a state of devastation by 
the red spider, but since the castor vines have overshadowed the 
bushes this tiny pest has also absented itself, therefore I believe 
it detests the castor beans as all the animal world seems to do.” 





THE SPINACH-LEAF MAGGOT OR MINER 


BULLETIN 99 GENEVA (N ¥) EXPERIMENT STATION, F. A. SIRRINE 





This is the most injurious pest known to infest the spinach 
crop in the market garden district of Long Island. It attacks not 
only the fall crop but also the spring crop, at least the late spring 
crop. From the statements of observing farmers, and from per- 
sonal observation made during the fall of 1894 and of 1895, the indi- 
cations are that this pest is increasing in numbers each year, and 
unless methods of farming can be adopted to control its increase, 
the growing of spinach will have to be abandoned. 

It has been known for a number of years that this pest in- 
fested the leaves of beets, and it was suspected that it also fed 
within the leaves of lamb’s-quarters, or pigweed. This was proved 
to be correct the past season, also that it feeds within the leaves 
of spinach. The injury to beets in this locality is of minor impor- 
tance as compared with that done to the spinach. 

The work done on this pest the past season has been confined 
principally to determining its life cycle or history, and its food 
plants. No period during which insecticides could be profitably 
applied was found. The only feasible plan of controlling it is, 
clean cultivation to destroy all lamb’s-quarters (or pigweed), com- 
bined with late fall, or early spring, plowing of old spinach fields. 
There are probably six broods of the spinach-leaf maggot through- 
out the season, the last brood passing the winter in the pupal or 
resting stage. No parasites have been obtained, but a species of 
bug (Coriscus inscriptus) probably feeds upon the maggots. 





Two Scale lii.eets that Should Not be Confounded are illustrated 
herewith. The oyster-shell bark louse is much longer than the 
San Jose scale, and anyone who sees them side by side will never 
conflict them 
thereafter. 
Remedies for 
San Jose scale 
were given in 
our May 9 
issue, but the 
best way is to cut up and burn all infected trees. The louse is by no 
means so destructive, and may be scraped off quite perfectly in the 
fall or winter from the trunks and branches, this to be followed 
with a thorough scrubbing with brush or broom dipped in a solution 
made by adding one part of crude carbolic acid to seven parts of a 
solution made by dis- 
solving a quart of soft 
soap, or one-fourth of 





FIG 1. OYSTER-SHELL BARK LOUSE 


a pound of hard soap. 
in two quarts of boil- 
ing water. The bark 





of young trees is so 
tender that they must 
be scraped carefully if at all. The young lice hatch in May and 
June, when they may be readily killed by a thorough spraying 
with kerosene emulsion. This is made by adding two gallons of 
kerosene to one gallon of a solution made by dissolving half a 
pound of hard soap in one gallon of boiling water, and churning 
the mixture by forcing it back into the same vessel through a force 
pump with a rather small nozzle, until the whole forms a creamy 
mass, which will thicken into a jelly-like substance on cooling. 
The soap solution should be hot when the kerosene is added, but of 
course must not be near a fire. The emulsion thus made is to be 
diluted before using with from 10 to 20 parts of water to one of 
emulsion. 


FIG 2. SAN JOSE SCALE 


in Building Up a Dairy Herd, have a standard of excellence in 
mind. More than half the stock on the farm does not pay for its 
board. I have concluded from experience that the largest amount 
of butter fat can be obtained from the Jersey and the Guernsey 
breeds. My success has been largely due to the use of the Babcock 
test in weeding out those animals that do not pay for their care 
and keeping.—[J. H. Brown. 
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Farms in England are selling at only 25 to 
50 per cent of their former value, and in some 
sases no bids can be got even upon the lowest 


basis. Farms within two hours’ ride of Lon- 
don are deserted. No wonder English agri- 
culturists bitterly complain of foreign com- 


petition and demand government loans at 3 


per cent interest. 
————r— 


Legislative action against speculating in 
farm produce is making more progress abroad 
than in this country. In the house of lords 
the English government asked to 
take evidence on the subject, and in Germany 
the Reichstag has voted against the trade in 


has been 


options and futures in agricultural products, 
with a majority of 200 to 39. 
on rr — 
Getting close to the consumer, just as far 


as this is practicable, will do much to solve 
the question of profit in farming. The grower 
of the big staple crops cannot do this as well 
specialist, who may thus avoid some 
of the mwiddleman’s charges, which always 
come out of the producer. The market gar- 
dener, or the poultry raiser, in localities adja- 
cent to large towns or cities, can often build 
up a profitable trade direct with families. Bu 
this requires forethought. good judgment, 
careful selection of attractive produce, integ- 
rity in dealing and persistent effort. 
scoaenaiiiagelneiinnmsion 


as the 


Perhaps no organizations among farmers 
have been more successful than those which 
make a business of growing and handling 


fruits. Notable examples of this are found in 
the various grape unions in western New 
York and northern Ohio. Others which 


successful in 
main- 


handle berry fruits are just as 
their way. A transportation company 








EDITORIAL 


tains an attitude of wholesome respect fora 
well-knit organization of farmers and ship- 
pers, where the individual would make slow 
progress in securing his rights. The old saw 
that in union there is strength is here ex- 
emplified. 





Suggestions Concerning Fairs. 

Are our agricultural fairs degenerating? To 
one interested in the development of agricul- 
ture, Improved methods, better soil products 
and in live stock, this is an important ques- 
tion, for no one will deny that a good fair is 
a great educator. Possibly the interest in 
some localities is not as great as formerly, 
but good fairs are held every fall. The almost 
universal depression of prices, both for soil 
products and for live stock, has discouraged 
exhibitors and lessened their enthusiasm. 
After showing a few times, the novelty wears 
off, and if no benefit is derived in the way of 
advertising, another attempt will not be made. 
Antagonism of leading state societies often 
results in poor exhibits. The horticultural 
society fights the agricultural. The dairymen 
urge on the row and the beekeepers accuse all 
three of corruption. 

The admission of miscellaneous gamblers, 
side shows, fakirs of all kinds, peddlers, ete, 
is doing much to bring the state as well as 
the county fair into disrepute. No self-re- 
specting person wants to be constantly con- 
fronted with deformed beings, half-naked 
savages, jungle snakes and every disgusting 
moral and physical monstrosity obtainable. 
People who admire such exhibitions are not 
the most desirable attendants. It pays to bid 
for a better class of fair-goers. That fairs can 
be profitably operated without these nuisances 
has been fully and conelusively demonstrated. 
Any management that allows them inside the 
grounds is doing the state and the visitors an 
injustice. Neither is it just to the exhibitor, 
who has a right to expect that his products be 


examined. Instead of this the visitors’ atten- 
tio + constantly distracted by every ingen- 
ious method known. Manufacturers of agri- 


cultural implements at their national conven- 
tion held in Chieago last winter complained 
bitterly of this. 

The practice of giving large purses for races, 
and beggarly premiums to those who exhibit 
fat stock and farm products, is also working 
much injury. These area few of the weak 
points in the fairs as now conducted and some 
of the difiiculties with which fair managers 
must contend. Let them first get rid of 
shows, gambling devices, etc, then go to 
work on their premium lists. Decrease the 
premiums for fast horses and apply the money 
to more important departments. Personally 
we have no objection to a moderate ainount of 
racing, but there is no reason why sucha 
large proportion of the prize money should go 
to owners of fast horses. 

Inaugurate contests for and — girls. 
Give a prize to the boy who can handlea 
plow most skillfully. Offer prizes for the best 
collection of vegetables, the best bushel of 
corn, best bushel of oats, best calf, best pig, 
etc, raised by a boy between 12 and 16 years. 
Give the girls prizes for butter, bread, flow- 
ers, garden vegetables and chickens. Do not 
make them compete with the grown people. 
It is important to interest the young farm- 
ers, for they will in a few years be asked to 
assist in managing fairs. 

An attempt should be made to bring out a 
larger exhibit of soil products. In many 
places the showing of stock is good, of ma- 
chinery excellent, of art and miscellany first- 
elass, but the agricultural hall is not full. 
Possibly larger premiums and a greater num- 
ber for grains, fruits, garden vegetables, tlow- 


side 


boys 


ers, ete, would insure better exhibits. For 
state fairs liberal premiums for collective 
county exhibits have usually resulted ina 
generous response. Could not most county 


fairs profitably give prizes for township dis- 
plays? A few have tried it and were satisfied 
with results. 

Machinery tests on the grounds are popular 
and constantly growing infavor. This requires 
early preparation. A patch of potatoes must be 
planted to test the potato diggers, corn for the 
corn harvesters, wheat or oats for the binder, 
grass for the mowers, etc. Where the grounds 











are large enough these crops should be grown 
inside the enclosure, so that every visitor who 
desires can witness the tests without the an- 
noyance of securing return checks at the gate. 

Now is the time for intending exhibitors to 
begin planting for the fall fairs. Select the 
seed of grains, vegetables and flowers with 
great care and give the crops close attention. 
The preparation of stock must begin early in 
the season and be continued until exhibition 
time, fruit trees and bushes must be sprayed 
and kept} free from insect and fungus pests. 
Every product should be the best that can be 
raised under existing conditions. 


TT 
Asa rule farmers work too hard. Often 
they expend a great amount of energy and 


accomplish but little. Improved machinery 
lessens the excessive toil. In many places it 
is considered beneath the farmer to use 
plements upon which the driver 
Riding plows, cultivators and harrows are tit 
oaly for broken down old men, or 
This idea is gradually dying out but it is still 
too common. True,during the winter months 


llie- 


ean ride. 


boys. 


country people have light work, but during 
the long days of spring, summer and early 


autumn, the strength is taxed often to the ut- 


most. One has but to attend gatherings of 
farmers to see the effects of toil Thin limbs 
and sharp faces are too common. In place of 


these there ought to be an abundance of mus- 
cle and rounded cheeks, for pure air and out- 


of-dcor work make these possible. Every de- 





vice ought to be employed to render farm 
work less irksome. Get riding implements 
of ail kinds. These pull heavier but horse 
flesh is a thousand times che iper than hu- 
man flesh, especially when the present condi- 
tion of the horse market is considered If a 
riding plow or harrow requires another rse, 
get one. Horses are cheap. Any unnecessa- 
ry use of strength is a detriment to the farmer 
himself and to the whole country As long 
as the most ditticult method is used to l- 
plish farm work, the old, old question 

to keep the boys on the farm will ren 1 un- 
answered. Adopt the labor-saving m \- 
ery, the best methods, and farming w e- 
come more profitable and less distastef 

—— 

Most farmers in grain growing state pro- 
vide no succulent stock feed for winter. 
While animals do fairly well on grain and 
good fodders they are more thrifty and fatten 
more rapidly if green feed of some kind is 
given occasionally. Except in dairy regions 
silos will probably never become common. 
Roots then must be largely depended upon. 
Potatoes are quite satisfac tory, as Was delon- 
strated the past winter in localities where the 
price was so low as to make the crop unprof- 
itable if put upon the market \ considera- 
ble acreage has been planted this season and 


many will undoubtedly be fed. Turnips can 
usually be started on = stubble fields after 
small grains have been harvested. If the 
ground is well prepared and seed pretty well 


covered, considerable drouth will not prevent 
Beets can be sown at corn 
culture similar to 
these ean be 
basements of barns 


germination. 
planting time, and given 
that given corn. <Any of 
kept in pits or put into 
and outdoor cellars. 


roots 


a * 
The American nurserymen’s association 
will hold its annual meeting in Chicago 


ele- 
the 


much to 
especially 


12-13. It is 
vate the nursery 
agency end of it, 
troublesome end. 


doing 


business, 


June 


which has long been the 
Among the vital problems 
to be considered at this convention, is the 
prevention of distributing insect and fungus 
The public 1s becol- 
particular on this 

when nur- 
to guarantee 


pests in nursery stock. 
ing justly more and more 
point. The time is already here 
serymen will find it profitable 
their stock free from such germs. 
—aiibinie 

American Spearmint Oil is in steadily in- 
creasing favor for use in flavoring the finer 
grades of toilet soaps. It is dexterously com- 
bined with certain other flavors, the blending 
resulting so satisfactorily that there promises 
to be a broader market for this crop, now s0 
little followed. Spearmint is grown chiefly 
in the peppermint sections of the middle and 
central states, but might prove a success in 
portions of the west and south. 

















EVENTS OF A WEEK. 


A Silver Candidate. 


Ex-Gov Horace Boies of Iowa, who is like- 
ly to lead the silver wing of the democratic 
party in the Chicago convention, is'‘a lawyer of 
large ability and means, having a fortune esti- 
mated at $200,000 to $300,008, and is described 
as plain and unpretentious, a man of the peo- 
ple. He was born in New York state 60 years 





or more ago. He was originally a republi- 
can, then became a prohibitionist, and later 
eame out for Cleveland. He was elected 
governor of lowa on the democratic icket, 
andin 1892 when his name was_ formally 
presented to the Chicago convention as a can- 
didate for president he received 103 votes. 
He has a large farm anda fine home at Wa- 


terloo 





A Month of Horrors. 


The night of Wednesday, May 27, passes 
into history as the culmination of a month of 
horrors in the United States—the night on 
which the great cyclone swept down upon 
the cities of St Louis and East St Louis and 
several outlying towns, killing over 400 peo- 
ple outright, injuring perhaps 1500 others and 
destroying $20,000,000 worth of property. On 
the preceding Monday night a similar storm 
had devastated parts of Oakland, Macomb and 
Lapeer counties, Mich, killing 50 persons and 
wounding many people, besides destroying 
growing crops and buildings. Earlier in the 
month occurred the great cyclone at Sherman, 
Tex, and others farther east. The property 
loss by these May storms is reckoned at $50,- 
000,000. On Monday, the 25th, oceurred also 
the sickening disaster at Victoria, BC, in 
which a loaded electric car jumped the track 
on the Point Ellice bridge,and crashed through 
the railing, plunging 75 feet into the water. 
Nearly 60 bodies have been recovered and 
it is not known how many people perished. 
The bridge had been pronounced unsafe. 

The St Louis cyclone came from the west 
and mowed a path straight through the city 
eastward, leveling buildings as it went; cross- 
ed the river, sinking craft and drowning 
crews and passengers ; and then eut through 
East St Louis, laying flat the shops and round- 
houses of the Vandalia. Wabash and other 
railroads-and ruining many other structures. 
In St Louis seven churches were utterly 
destroyed, along with several other large 
buildings. The republican convention hall 
Was somewhat injured. The great Eads 
bridge over the Mississippi was partly de- 
stroyed at the eastern end. As soon as the 
storm had spent its fury fire broke out among 
the ruins in East St Louis, and all night the 
fire companies fought the flames amid this 
awful desolation No sooner had the difticult 
work of rescue begun in the two cities than 
the vile brood of vandals who always appear 
at such a time commenced to rifle the bodies 
of the victims, and a large force of special po- 
lice had to be detailed at once to patrol the 
acres of ruins. One ghoul is said to have 
been killed by the indignant rescuers. State 
militia from Illincis and Indiana were Ssta- 
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tioned at East St Louis to aid and guard. Con- 
gress on the following day voted a loan of 
army tents, and money relief began to ar- 
rive promptly from other cities. Mayor Wal- 
bridge of St Louis calls for $100,000 for the 
sufferers, many of whom, homeless, are 
camping in the open air. 

The death roll in the two cities, according 
to the latest estimates,is as follows: St Louis, 
184 dead, 40 missing, 18 fatally injured; East 
St Louis, 145 dead, 19 fatally injured. There 
are about 1000 injured in St Louis and 300 in 
East St Louis. The storm did not stop short 
of these two places but continued its work 
of death in Illinois and Missouri. 

At Berkner, Ill, eight persons were kill- 
ed; Harmony Station, Iil, two; Breckinridge, 
one; Mascontah, two; Jefferson City, 13; at 
Chamois, Mo, two; in Adrian Co, Mo, six; 
in Franklin Co, Mo, one; Minden, Ill, seven 
This list probably does not cover the loss of 
life in the smaller places over a wide area. 
The cyclone got as far as Montgomery Co, 
Pa, where four at least lost their lives. The 
storm claimed a few victims at Pawnee, Okla. 

It is recalled that in June, 1842, 500 people 
were killed by a cyclone in Adams Co, Miss. 
In 154) also there was a terrible visitation of 
this kind in the west. On Feb 9, 1884, cy- 
clones killed 800 people in eight states, and 
October, 1893, 2000 perished in a storm along 
the gulf coast of Louisiana. 

= 

Wholesale Slaughter at Moscow.—At the 
tussian coronation festivities in Moscow, 
Saturday morning, a crowd of peasants and 
poor residents of the city became frenzied 
while rushing for the food and the memurial 
cups which were given away on that occa- 
sion, and a stampede ensued in which over 
1100 people were crushed to death, many of 
them women and children. This awful ca- 
lamity did not hinder the festivities, but the 
ezar and ezarina were quick to express their 
profound sympathy, and promised 1000 rubles 
(about $750) to each bereaved family, besides 
burial of the dead at state expense. 

The Prohibitionists Divided.—The national 
prohibitionist convention at Pittsburg nomi- 
nated Joshua Levering of Baltimore, Md, for 
president and Hale Johnson of Illinois for 
vice-president. A declaration for woman 
suffrage was adopted, and a free silver plank 
introduced by ex-Gov St John of Kansas was 
defeated, the vote standing 387 to 427. The 
free silver people thereupon bolted and ina 
convention of their own organized the ‘‘na- 
tional party’’ with ‘‘home rule’’ for their 
motto. C. E. Bentley of Nebraska was nomi- 
nated for president and J. H. Southgate of 
North Carolina for vice-president. 


Politics.—The Vermont democratic conven- 
tion adopted a gold standard platform and 
declared for a revenue tariff. 

The national reformers in convention at 
Pittsburg favored a union of the reform forces 
of the country and the free or equal coinage 
of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. 


Progress of the World.—The czar of Russia 
in honor of his coronation reduced the sen- 
tences of many exiles in Siberia, and lowered 
taxes in European Russia and Poland. 

An interesting experiment is to be tried 
by the Methodist Episcopal chureh, which 
decided at its general conference in Cleve- 
land to go into the tire insurance’ business. 
The church owns property in the United 
States of the value of $96,723,408, divided 
among 23,800 local societies. The idea is that 
each of these local societies shall take out 
policies on its chureh building and parsonage 
(if it has one) in the new Methodist mutual 
insurance company, and shall get its share of 
the company’s profits. There is to be a board 
of directors—some elected by the general con- 
ference and others appointed by the bishops. 
There is also to be a general manager, and of 
course a small army of clerks, agents, etc. 

The fair at Madison Square garden, New 
York city, in aid of the insurgent cause in 
Cuba, had to contend with persistent and 
fierce opposition from the Spanish residents 
of New York. The Spaniards tried in vari- 
ous ways to put a stop to the fair, invoking 
the authorities at Washington to intervene 
and seeking every means to gain their end. 
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A priceless document of ‘‘Cuba libre,’’ a con- 
stitutional document, was stolen from the 
fair, it is supposed by spies of the Spanish 
government. 

The motor wagon race from New York city 
to Irvington, N Y, Memorial day, was won 
by the Duryea gasolene carriages, manufactur- 
ed in Springtield, Mass. 

The United States supreme court decided 
in favor of the Wyoming game laws and 
against the government treaty with the Indi- 
ans, in the case of the Bannocks and Sho- 
shones who were accused of violating the Wy- 
oming laws while hunting in the Jackson’s 
Hole district. Justice Brown emphatically 
dissented from this decision. 


Personal.—_Among the bishops retired by 
the Methodist conference as non-effective by 
reason of old age is William Taylor, who be- 
gan his career as a missionary in the mining 
camps of California in the days of the Forty- 
niners and has labored in nearly every coun- 
try in the world since then. The past 12 years 
he has labored in Africa as a missionary bish- 
op. His successor in Africa will be Rev Dr 
J. C. Hartzell of Louisiana. 

Lillian B. Norton, the great soprano, whose 
stage name is Nordica, was married at In- 
dianapolis to a Polish tenor, Zoltain F. Doeme, 
who is about 12 years her junior. She is a 
native of Maine. Her former husband, Fred- 
erick Gower, made a considerable fortune as 
an electrician, and about 10 years ago at- 
tempted to cross the English channel in a bal- 
loon and was never heard of again. 

The great Li Hung Chang, viceroy of China, 
will visit the United States on his way home 
from Russia. He has a retinue of 60 persons 
with him. : 

Kate Field, journalist, actress and author, 
died at Honolulu, Hawaii, after a brief ill- 
ness. She was a native of St Louis, her fa- 
ther being an actor and journalist. 

Doings at Washington.—According to the 
general opinion among republicans the new 
president will call an extra session of con- 
gress soon after the 4th of March, for the pur- 
pose of enacting a new tariff bill. 

Senator John Sherman of Ohio in spite of 
his belief that the needs of the national 
treasury are urgent, voted against an amend- 
ment to the filled cheese bill providing for 
an additional tax of 75c per barrel on beer, on 
the ground that the amendment was tacked 
on for the purpose of killing the bill. The 
proposed beer tax would have brought the 
treasury an annual sum estimated at $32,000,- 
000. The amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 34 to 27. 

Secretary Olney’s protest against Gen Wey- 
ler’s edict prohibiting the exportation of to- 
bacco was successful. All contracts for Cuban 
leaf tobacco entered into before the publica- 
tion of the order prohibiting its exportation 
will be respected. 

The president vetoed the river and harbor 
bill, on the ground of ‘‘vicious paternal- 
ism’’ as manifest in its concessions to pri- 
vate interests, and of extravagance. There is 
a possibility that the bill will be passed over 
the veto. 


Canada’s New Map.—The 1,411,000 square 
miles of Canadian territory previously unnam- 
ed has been divided and named and appears 
on the new offioial map duly labeled. The 
new districts are as follows: Ungava, which 
includes all the district between Hudson’s 
bay and the Arctic ocean, with the exception 
of the narrow coast line of Labrador. Frank- 
lin, the great group of islands north of Hud- 
son’s straits and lying between the 60th and 
125th degree of west longitude. West of this 
again is Mackenzie, taking in the mainland 
country between the northern limit of Atha- 
baska and the Arctic sea, and being between 
the 100th meridian of longitude and a line 
about 500 miles west and parallel with the 
Mackenzie river. Yukon includes the dis- 
trict inclosed between the latter line and the 
northern boundary of British Columbia, the 
eastern boundary of Alaska and the Arctic 
ocean. Ungava is almost as extensive as 
British Columbia, and Mackenzie is larger 
than British Columbia and Quebee combined. 
Of the remaining districts, each is bigger 
than Ontario. 
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WHEAT CROP OUTLOOK. 


the Average 
Condi- 


Total Acreage Slightly Less Than 
of Past Three Years—Winter Wheat 
tions Declined Five Points in May. 
Estimates from our regular county corre- 

earefully consolidated, show an in- 

6 per cent in the acreage of winter 

comparison with the 

spring wheat 

than 1 

estimated at 


spondents, 
crease of 2 
wheat now 
area harvested last 
there is a decrease of slightly 
percent. The actual area is 
25,043,000 acres of winter and 12,056,000 acres 
of spring.a total of 37,099,000 against 36,565,000 
harvested last year. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
preliminary estimate of winter wheat area, 
made last December, indicated an increase 
over the area harvested in the principal states 


growing in 
year. In 


less 


of nearly 10 per cent, showing that there. has 
been a considerable loss of area by winter 
killing and substitution of other crops. This 


abandoned area was principally in O and Ind, 


with a smaller loss in central Ill and 
southern Wis. Part of the loss was off- 
set by very late seeding in Kan, where it was 


continued into December, and by an_in- 
crease in Cal. Bearing in mind-the fact that 
the harvested area last year was smaller than 
wwas seeded it will be recognized that the 
present area is less than was planted for the 
erop of 1895. It is also nearly 800,000 acres 
smaller than was harvested in 1894. 

The was favorable for 
planting spring wheat except in N D and the 
Red River counties in Minnesota, and a 
the exception noted there was a large incre: 
delay in the Red ret 

and resulting ina 
attracted attention to 
important operations 

In Minnesota in a dozen coun- 
Lig Stone north Kittson only 
70 per cent of last year’s breadth was 


reasonably 


season 


in the area. The 


while serious 


country 
shortened acreage, has 

the exclusion of equally 
elsewhere. 
ties from 
about 
seeded, but in the western, southwestern and 
southern counties the area was largely increas- 
ed. The 


increment here, with some increase 


in other parts of the state, is sufticient to al- 
most equal the loss in the northern valley 
counties, so that the entire state falls short of 
last year by only about 2 percent. In 8S D 
where the season was reasonably favorable for 
spring seeding, and where the harvested 
area last year was shortened by crop failure, 
there appears an increase of about 5 per cent. 


show a heavy increase in 
and Wash estimates indi- 
increase. These gains 
reduction in D and north- 


Iowa and Nebraska 
acreage, while Ore 
eate at least 5 per cent 
are offset by the 


west Minn, so that the total spring wheat 
acreage is smaller than last year by a little 
less than 100,000 acres. 


increase the spring wheat 
which was checked by 


The tendency to 


acreage this year, 


weather conditions, was due to the fact that 
of all the leading crops of that district wheat 
was bringing the best price. The large area 


in potatoes, flax and to a less extent corn last 
year resulted in a glut of production that re- 
duced the price of these crops below cost of 
production and discouraged further experi- 
ment in crup rotation. 

The total wheat acreage growing for 
harvest this year compares with our estimates 
of area harvested in recent years as follows: 


now 


1806, 37,099,000 acres; °95, 36,565,000; ’94, 
37,920,000; °93, 37,811,000. This shows the 
acreage of the present year to be smaller by 


some 333,000 acres than the average breadth of 
the past three years. 
DAMAGE UNEQUALLY DISTRIBUTED. 

a decline in condition 
of 5.5 points since May 1, standing at 85.1. 
The deterioriation and the cause in the prin- 
cipal states may be summed up as follows: 
In Ky 12 points, due to drouth and general lack 
of vitality in the plant during the entire sea- 
son. In Ohio 7 points. Weather conditions 
have been entirely favorable and the steady 
decline in prospect as harvest approaches must 
be attributed to the poor root growth pointed 


Winter wheat shows 


out in this state as long ago as March 1, the 
positive weakness becoming more appar- 
ent as the season progresses. In Mich 11 


due to local damage from Hessian fly, 
unusual numbers in the 
southern counties, and accentuated by a pe- 
riod of dry weather early in the month, and 
by the increasing prevalence of rust. While 


points, 
which is present in 
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SPECIAL CROP 











seriously lowered 
a medium yield, bet- 
decline of 15 points 
It is the 
first two 
the 


the condition has been 
there 1s still promise of 
ter than last year. The 
in Ind is the most serious noted. 
result of dry weather during the 
weeks of the month in the central part of 


state, but the effect of this short drouth pe- 
riod was made worse by the local presence 
of chinch bugs and the LIlessian fly in 


many localities. Rust has also appeared in 
arather bad form and should later weather 
conditions favor its further development the 
effect might easily become serious. 

The decline of 3 points in Ill is merely 
nominal, represeating mainly the usual 
shrinkage in estimates that takes place nearly 
every year as the harvest approaches. A lit- 
tle actual damage has followed the attacks of 
chinch bugs which took place before the lates 
drenching rains put a stop to their operations, 
and early drouth caused some decline ina 
narrow belt in the central part of the 
but the total damage is not sufficient to cause 


state, 


any material lowering of estimates of state 
production. Local damage in Mo from wind 
and heavy rain storms brought 5 points loss, 


but does not materially affect the promise of 
the state. The decline of 6 points in Kan is 
due in part to a little local damage froma 
short period of dry weather in a few southern 
counties, and iu part to a natural reaction 
from the very high loeal conditions previously 
hiarvest begins in this state during 
and the last ante-harvest 
is higher by 2 points than 
1892, an indication that 
a record in the history of 


reported. 
the coming week, 

report of condition 
at the same date in 
the yield will mark 
‘s agriculture. 

previous high condition is 
improved upon. 
moist weather, 


the state 

In California 
maintained and even slightly 
The crop has enjoyed 
admirable for its development, but resulting 
in delaying the harvest time beyond the 
usual date. It is well to bearin mind, howevy- 
er, that June 1 last vear there was every in- 


cool 


dication of a crop of at least 45,000,000 bu, 
while the actual harvest by all authorities 
worth considering was less than 35,000,000, 


and by local estimated at less than 


25,000,000. 


experts 


SPRING WHEAT GROWTH NEARLY PERFECT. 


The first report of spring wheat shows con- 
dition 95.5, a figure rarely 
history of the crop. The excess of 
which interfered with the seeding of part of 
the crop has given a strong vigorous plant, 
well stooled, and better able than usual to 
withstand the vicissitudes of the later season. 

The estimated acreage of spring and winter 
wheat by states and the present reported con- 
ditions are presented in detail: 


exceeded in the 


moisture 


Winter wheat Acres 1896 Cond June 1 
N Y, 420,000 &S 
Pa, 1,127,000 68 
Tex, $25,000 92 
Ark, 172,000 87 
Tenn, 847,000 O+ 
Ky. 899,000 72 
W Va, 386,000 70 
0, 2,021, 000 56 











Mich, R4 
Ind 72 
Ii} 87 
Wis, 81 
Minn, “89,000 95 
la, 188,000 95 
Mo, 1,563,000 R5 
Kan, 3,411,000 89 
Neb, 135,000 99 
Cal, 3,409,000 98 
Ore, 318,000 93 
Wash, 312,000 96 
Other, 3, 266, 000 85 
Total, 25,043,000 &3.1 
Spring ‘wheat 
N E, 14,000 90 
Mic h, 27,000 87 
I}, 38,000 88 
Wis, 371,000 96 
Minn, 2,763,000 86 
la, 740,000 95 
Kan, 146,000 93 
Neb 1,139,000 97 
ND, 2,298,000 95 
SD, 2,818,000 96 
Cal, 84,000 97 
Ore, g8 
Wash, 97 
Other, 96 
Total, 12,056,000 95.5 
C ombined total, 37,099,000 87.1 


SUGGESTED POSSIBILITIES. 

There is always a demand for an interpre- 
tation of condition in probable bushels. Such 
a statement has little meaning at this date, as 
it is practically an attempt to discount the 
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future season. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ex- 
pressly declines to commit itself to any esti- 
mate of production at this date, but compar- 
ing the present reported condition with known 
records of recent years, it might be reasona- 
ble to assume that the present prospect, if 
maintained until harvest, warrant an 
expectation about as follows: 

Winter wheat, 

Spring wheat, 


would 


320,000,000 bushels 
180,000,000 bushels 


Total, 500,000,000 bushels 
The variation from this figure in winter 
wheat will depend largely upon actual harvest 
results in Kansas and California, while 
spring wheat is of course subject to all the 


contingencies of the season. 
<< 
A Bounty on Hawks and Owls has already 
been tried in certain states with disastrous re- 
In fact the folly of publie 
money forsuch purposes cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. In 1885 the state of Pennsyl- 


sults. expending 


vania passed a ‘‘scalp act’? which included a 
bounty of 50¢ on hawks and owls. As a re- 
sult, thousands of dollars were spent, and 
thousands of birds killed, most of which were 
really beneficial to agriculture. A careful 
examination of more than 3000 stomachs of 
hawks and owls has demonstrated that only 


six of t and sub-species found in 
the United States are actually injurious, and 


70 species 


three of these species are so rare that they 
hardly need to be cousidered. In this con- 
nection should be considered tiie paper on 


hawks and owls from the standpoint of the 
farmer, by Dr A. K. Fishe1 (. Hart Mer- 
riam, Chief of Division of Ornithology, U § 
Dept of Ag . 


. 

The Right Temperature \ creamery should 
be kept, to secure best results tt 40 or 18 de- 
grees. In 12 or 14 hours we will get, practi- 


cally, all the cream from ordinary herds or 





cows. Be sure to hold the temperature at the 
lowest point at least six hours W. H. Gil- 
bert. 

The nerves upon pure, rich blood and you 
need not fear the horrors of nervous prostra- 
tion. Nerves are weak when they are im- 
properly and insufficiently nourished. Pure 
blood is their proper food, and pure blood 
comes by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is 
thus the greatest and best nerve tonic Opi- 
ates, coca and sedative compounds deaden 


and stifle, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla nourishes 


and builds up. Remember 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Blood Purifier 
take, 





True 


2aS b eas ) 
Hood’s Pills °° ww y to buy Prag, Mog 


Is the best—in fact the One 




















OR DRY POWDER GUN, 


Adjusted to dust two rows mond ay ito vines 
at the same time whether close or far apart. 
One pound paris green, dry, to the acre, 
and one acre per hour easily dusted. 

One pound paris green, dry, equals 150 gale 
lons of the old style solution. 





A grower writes: “ Just what every potat rowef 
wants, even if he plants only one acre ] forty 
- - 3 ° 
acres and have saved in labor $50 by using gun. 
Write for catalogue and prices 
Ask for Leggett & Bro.’s paris I t is the best. 


Leggett & Bro., 301 Pearl St, Sew York. 
Wm. T. Leggett, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Wholesale agent for Pittsburgh and vicinity. 














JOTTINGS FROM 


Prevention Better Than Cure. 
w. T. BECKER, SCHENECTADY CO, NEW YORK. 


Much has been written on the apple-tree 
borer, one of the most popular ways to exter- 
minate being to follow the marauder’s track 
with wire and slay him in his home. This 
process is never very sure, and I have found 
by experience that it is a much better method 
to never allow the borer to enter the wood. 
I have never found an external application 
that would prevent the female beetle deposit- 
ing her eggs on the bark near the root of the 
tree, which she does during early summer. 

Constant vigilance will not put a stop to 
this natural operation; butif, about August 
1, the orchardist will pull the earth away 
from the foot of his tree and scrape the bark 
lightly with a sharp knife, he will find (where 
the pests abound) brown discolorations in 
the healthy, greenish bark; beneath these,and 
not yet entered the wood, the baby borers, the 
size of a pin and about 4 in long. Let him 
see to it that he gets them all, and the thing 
is done for this year. If five minutes’ atten- 
tion each year be thus given to every tree, 
there will be no need of taking the borers out 
for there will be none in. Moreover no _ per- 
manent injury will be done to the trees, as 
all wounds made with the knife will be very 
nicely healed over before cold weather 
sets 1n. 


eI 
Curing Grasses and Clovers. 


The natural grasses, when cut for hay, are 
generally spread and dried as rapidly as possi- 
ble in order to secure them in the best possi- 
ble condition. The same method is not applic- 
able to the clover crop. It requires a longer 
time to cure properly, and if exposed to the 
scorching sun it is injured more than the nat- 
ural grasses, since its succulent leaves and 
tender blossoms are quickly browned and lose 
their sweetness in a measure, and are them- 
selves liable to be wasted in handling over. 
Many prefer curing in the cock. Mow clover 
when dry and free from dew; let it wilt, and 
the same day it is mown fork it into cocks 
which will weigh from 40 to 50 Ibs when fit 
for the barn. Do not rake and roll, as that 
will compress it too much. Place in the barn 
according to the weather, but it may be safely 
mowed away while the heads and stalks are 
comparatively green and fresh. When fit to 
cart, the green stalks will be found to be des- 
titute, or nearly so, of sap, as the sap has 
candied and the clover will keep. On the day 
of carting turn the cocks over, expose the bot- 
tom to the sun an hour or so, and to each ton 
of hay as it goes into the mow or stack add 
four to six quarts of salt. In a general way, 
these instructions may be adapted to clover, 
cowpeas, and other leguminous crops, which 
are so valuable for stock because of their 
richness in protein. 





Staking Tomatoes. 
IDA M. KAYS. 


Some of the advantages of staking are: 
The fruit is never onthe ground, it ripens 
much more evenly with free circulation of 
sun and air, it is easily gathered, none being 
missed, the vines are not torn or trampled 
upon, and the yield is much in excess of what 
it is when so much of the strength goes to 
vine, for trimming must accompany staking. 
Drive small stakes in rows 3} ft apart and two 
feet in the row. They should stand three or 
four feet above ground. Set a plant at each 
stake. When the plants start side branches, 
cut them out, using a small, sharp blade of a 
pocket knife, and always cutting from the 
plant to avoid danger of injuring the stalk. 
Tie the plant to the stake with a rag string. 

Allow no side shoots to grow, and tie every 
foot, or as the plants seem _ to need it. When 
they reach the top of the stake, clip the cen- 
ter. There will be no more growth of vine 
and the strength all goes to the large clusters 
of fruit that are grown on the one stalk. 
Sometimes two main stalks are allowed to 
grow, both being tied with one string, but 
never a side branch. This may seem like 
close cutting, but fact, not theory, verifies its 
virtue. I once helped my brother care for 350 
plants in this way and he sold $50 worth of 
tomatoes from the patch, receiving fancy 





prices for none but the very earliest, and sell- 
ing the last as low as 25c a bu. 


aS eae 

Insects and Other Pests.—J. F. complains 
that one spraying of apple trees with bor- 
deaux mixture and paris green, made just 
when the caterpillars commenced to eat, has 
not killed them. Give ’em another dose. In 
severe attacks, three applications may be nec- 
essary, but we suspect the real trouble was 
a too heavy application, the nozzle not being 
the nght kind to throw a perfect mist. See 
article on this point, third page, May 23 issue. 
The foliage burning was due to too much 
paris green. 

S. W. §S. sends us thrifty raspberry tips, 
which have two rows of punctures or girdles 
about half an inch apart and a worm between 
that causes them to wither. This is the rasp- 
berry-cane borer. The adult beetle is black 
with yellow collar. It makes the punctures, 
deposits the egg midway between the two 
rings, the worm hatches and eats its way 
through the pith to bottom of stalk, changes 
to pupa for the winter and hatches out 
the perfect beetle next spring. The only 
remedy is to cut off and burn affected tips 
well below diseased part. 


Care of Roadsides adds to their beauty and 
to the value of adjacent farms. JDilapidated 
walls and fences should be put in good re- 
pair or removed entirely. Stones and rocks 
dug from the road should be dumped in out 
of the way places instead of by the roadside. 
Shade trees are always grateful to the traveler 
ana his beast, especially on hilly roads, but 
should not consist of brush reaching to the 
roadbed, which will badly scratch the var- 
nish on avehicle. People ought not to be 
sparing of work on the roadsides, just because 
it is public property. One should do all this 
work whether he gets paid by the town or 
not; he is well paid in the appearance of his 
land. Everything ought to be done that can 
be done to beantify our country roads, for by 
so doing we beautify our farms, and give to 
the passerby a favorable opinion of our com- 
munity and will at some time help to sell our 
farms if we ever wish to do so.—|QO. Frank 
Stetson. 


Irrigation of Garden Crops was tested at the 
New Jersey experiment station at New Bruns- 
wick last year, but owing to delay, the water 
was not turned on until the middle of Sep- 
tember. It was brought to the land in a 3-in 
pipe from the city reservoir. Extending from 
this main are lateral pipes ending in uprights 
provided with faucets above ground, which 
furnish centers for irrigation by means of sur- 
face iron pipes and garden-hose, which hose 
deliver about 3 gal per minute. The crops 
that received irrigation in season, and that 
were immensely benefited by it, were second- 
crop bush beans, peppers and late celery, all 
being of better quality, especially the peppers. 
Club-root in turnip seemed to be aiaed by irri- 
gation. As a result of this experience and 
their own necessities, a number of market 
gardeners and farmers in New Jersey have 
already arranged to irrigate their crops this 
season if necessary. 


Melon Culture.—A. B. B.: Pulverized hog 
manure or stable manure.or any of the stand- 
ard brands of fertilizers, may be used for 
melons, provided they do not come into con- 
tact with the seed. Scatter about the hill or 
broadcast and cover slightly with soil before 
dropping the seed. Regarding the blight that 
struck your melon vines last fall, Dr V. C. 
Sturgis of the Ct experiment station, says it 
‘fis presumably the trouble which was com- 
mon throughout New England last summer 
on melons and squashes. I¢ is caused by a 
fungus nearly related to, but apparently dis- 
tinct from, that which causes ‘early blight’ of 
potatoes. Treatment of the vines with bor- 
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deaux mixture last summer did not serve to 
check the trouble, but I am convinced that 
early and thorough applications of the mix- 
ture will act as a preventive. It is probable 
that dusting the vines thoroughly with sul- 
phur would also have a beneficial effect.’’ 





Care of Asparagus.—It is a good rule to stop 
cutting asparagus when strawberries com- 
mence to ripen. If cutting is continued much 
longer, it will seriously weaken the plants for 
next year’s crop. The beds should be kept 
thoroughly cultivated during the season, and 
a sharp lookout for the asparagus beetle must 
be maintained. Dusting the affected shoots 
with pyrethrum, especially in the morning 
when the dew is still on, will kill all the lar- 
ve in ashort time. Even dry road dust or 
lime will prove quite efficient. 





Injured Tubers.—H. C. Palmer’s potato was 
evidently injured by some insect while grow- 
ing in the field. Millipedes and the larve of 
click beetles, which are known as wireworms, 
often injure potato tubers in a similar man- 
ner. Probably one of these is the author of 
the trouble, though it is difficult to say just 
what caused the injury in this particular case. 
[W. E. Britton, Ct Exp Sta. 








My Fine Big Sow, after giving birth to a lit- 
ter of eight healthy pigs, seemed overtaken 
with frenzy and tried to destroy them. An 
old ox muzzle was available, and with it I 
leaped into the pen and in a trice had the sow 
securely muzzled. The pigs are now over a 
week old and the mother seems kindly dis- 
posed to them; however, I as yet only leave 
the muzzle off while she eats.—{John Haga- 
dorn, Glenville, N Y. 
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wee- Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel 
Flower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and Hi 
Fence, 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 
Fence; Steel Wire Fence etc. Catalogue free: 
DeKALB FENCE CO.. g High St, DeKalb, lik 
















HEEBNER’S Hons py ty 








Gl chin 

Threshes Grain, Rice, ane Sines and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and EnsilageCutters, Feed Grinders, &o 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S. Ae 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


-—AND— 


Log BooK. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds ot 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circutar Saws: Care of Saws: 
oord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave. and Head 
ing Holts, ete. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cane 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 

GY} Sent postra!d for 25 cents. 

S. E, FISHER, Box 235. Rochester, Y. 

















rating of responsibi 


Kemp’ $ Manure Spreader 


15 Years on the Market. Improved for 1896. 

Spreads any kind of manure in any quantity to the acre and does 
Vit better than hand work, even if a man spends ten hours on what 
the machine Will doin two minutes. Sent to any responsible party 
) subject to approval, who will furnish satisfactory references or 

lity. Illustrated catalogue free, 

dest Manufacturers of Manure Spreaders in the World. 

KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., Boxr33 ebracuse, N.Y. _ 
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Brilliant Corn and Oats Promise. 


enlarge- 
a mark- 


steady 
which has been 


agriculture in 


In spite of low prices, the 
ment Ol oats acreage, 
ed feature of American 
years, continues. The area this year exceeds 
that of last apparently by about 300,000 acres, 
or 1.4 per cent, acc ording to our special corres- 
pondents. The general—in the Ohio 
valley largely place of winter- 
killed wheat and in and Nebraska to 


recent 


increase is 
taking the 
Kansas 


make up the area not harvested last year. 
The season has been remarkably favora- 
ble for the crop, and condition, reported 


at $4.1, is 10 points higher than last year 
and higher than has been reported in any year 
Harvest has begun in Texas and 
will be earlier than usual elsewhere. 
\pparently another large acreage of 
been planted. The season to date has 
remarkably favorable. The ground has 
enough to work well and give 
and as a rule good stands 
weather and abundant 
a strong rank growth 
condition and very 
been very trouble- 
Illinois, and recent 


since "S38. 


corn 
has 
been 
been Most 
prompt germination, 
were secured Warm 
moisture have given 
and the crop is in high 
forward. Cutworms have 
some in Iowa and central 


heavy rains have overtiowed some bottoms in 
Missouri and Kansas, but no particalar per- 
manent damage is apparent. The condition 


of the crop is reported very uniform and al- 
most perfect, the general average being 95.%. 

The reported acreage and condition of oats, 
and condition of corn shown by states are 
as follows: 











— Oats-—— —~, Cor 
Acres 1896 Cond Cond 
June 1 June 1 
NE, 325,000 rT) : 
N Y, 1,441,000 91 2 
Pa, 1,236,000 Ro a5 
Tex, 701,000 x0 
Ark, 375,000 RR a9 
Fenn, 524,000 90 93 
W Va, 166,000 xO 92 
Ky, 578,000 80 O5 
oO, 1,137,000 95 99 
Mich, 1,105,000 of oR 
Ind, 1,237,000 oo 100 
Ill, 8,788,000 92 95 
Wis, 1,958,000 100 a9 
Minn, 1,946,000 ee) rT) 
a, 324,000 102 Oo} 
Mo, 9 
Kan, 92 a) 
Ne dD, 101 as 
N D, g2 4 
Sb, 99 an 
Cal, 96 ow 
Ore, bt 2 90 
Wash, 000 100 a1 
Other, atc 000 aS rr) 
Total, 30, $45,000 4.1 95.9 
I 
Sugar Bounty Payments Now Assured. 
‘he U S supreme court says the sugar 
bounty must be paid, and this long-drawn 
controversy has thus been decided in a way 
satisfactory to those with claiins. The suim 
of $5,250,000 is made immediately available 


for payment of approved claims, and it is 
probable that by July 1 the money will be 
disbursed through the channels of treasu 
routine. This money is not enough to go 
around, and it is probable that congress will 
make further appropriations, meanwhile 
claims being paid pro rata, according to the 
amount available. Claims have been approved 
amounting to more than $6,000,000, including 
$238,000 for sugar made August 28, 
1894. Thr maple sugar thus at 
once go to claimants in N Y, Michigan 
and other states. 


prior to 
bounty will 
Ohio, 


————— 


A National Fruit Growers’ 
sponse to a call signed by 
of several of the important fruit unions in 
the U S, leaders in this movement met 
in Chicago, May 20, and organized a national 
union. The following officers were elected: 


Union—In_ re- 
representatives 


President, John D. Cunningham of Georgia; 
secretary, Willis Brown of Oregon: execu- 
tive committee, J. D. Cunningham, Willis 
Brown, E. R., Jennette, E. H. Fay, C. 
W. Benson, W. A. Gardner and J. T. Cham- 


berlin. A manager will be stationed at Chi- 
cago who will keep track of the markets and 
send bulletins to every shipping point 
throughout the country. It is the pur- 
pose of the organization to secure better 
shipping rates, keep the growers fully 
informed regarding condition of the mar- 
ket to avoid a glut if possible, ascertain 


COMMERCIAL 


the standing and reliability of the commission 
firms, and secure and distribute any informa- 
tion that will be of benefit to fruit producers. 
be no doubt as to the final benefit 
judiciously managed. 


There can 


of such a movement if 


As to Wind Engines.—J. C. B. asks a num- 
ber of questions about the power of windmills 
of different sizes in varying winds. Most of 
these are answered in atalogs of our ad- 
vertisers of such goods. We would specially 
and others the booklet 
and Pump 
send free 


the e 


commend to J. C. B. 
published by the US Wind Engine 


Co of Batavia, Hl, which they will 

to any reader of this journal, but to others 
the price is 10c. It describes many new, nov- 
el and profitable uses to which wind power 
can be applied on the farm orin the home, 


which all should be informed. 
an outfit, the farmhouse can be 
or cold running water in 


concerning 
With such 
supplied with hot 


bathroom or at set tubs for laundry work. 
Many small villages are now equipped with 
water works kept full by wind pumps. These 


wind engines are widely used for irrigating 
purposes, and during the recent floods in the 
west a subscriber writes that he saved his 
market garden by rigging a suction pump to 


his windmill that in two days cleared tle 
land of its pond, discharging the water 
through troughs to a_ brook. 


The Burden of the Farm Mortgage.—Sad ex- 
perience has taught me that a farm mortgage 
is a heavy and treacherous thing to handle. 
Aman buys a farm, pays half down, and gives 


a mortgage for the other half. He expects 


to pay it all off in a few short years. He 
does not know that he has mortgaged his 


peace of mind, his leisure hour, his cheerful- 
the happiness of his family—mortgaged 
himself. Hired help and taxes must be paid. 


ness, 


Seasons are unfavorable, crops are poor, 
health may fail, property depreciate, but the 
all-devouring interest never fails. He keeps 
on struggling vear after vear for the mere 
privilege of existing and paying his hard- 
earned money into the bottomless depths. 
Young man,if you have money enough to buy 
100 acres of land and want a farm, buy it and 
pay forit. If you have only enough money 
to buy 10 aeres, or even one acre, with a lit- 


tle log house, buy it, pay forit and bea happy, 


free man until you can do_ better.—' A New 
York Subscriber. 

London Wool Sales—The salesroom in 
which the London auctions of colonial wools 
are held four to six times a year is large 
enough to seat 520 persons. The sales go on 
continuously from 4 to 9 o’clock five days 


and a few hours on Saturday. 
as 17.000 bales have sold in a day, 
15,000. Within easy 
salesroom there are 10 ware- 
and shown. 
their sides in tiers 
that it 
examined. In 


each week 
As much 
but the average 
distance from the 
honses, where the 
The bales are placed on 
three high, and each bale is 
may be easily sampled or 
cases where there slightest suspicion of 
uneven qualities being in the pack, the con- 
tents are almost entirely pulled down on the 
floor. The very keen in the work 
of inspection, and there is not the slightest 
chance for tricks to be played on the trade. 
All wool which brings as high as 16e per lb 
is entitled to 4e but wool of higher 
values is sold at set 


is about 
wool is stored 
eut sO 


is the 


brokers are 


rises, 


bids. 


Transplanting Tomatoes—Most tomato plants 
grown in hotbeds or boxes are allowed to 
grow up so crowded as to become drawn- -up 
and spindling. So much so that when trans- 
planted in the ordinary way, they soon fall 
flat on the ground. The proper way to treat 
such plants is to make a trench, in which the 
plants are laid slanting, so that only the 
crown of leaves appears above the level of the 
soil, then fill in and cover all the lower part 
of the stems and press the earth firmly 
around them. Strong healthy shoots will 
then develop and the underground stems will 
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soon throw out many roots which will provide 
all the more strength and moisture to the 
growing plants. 


Wood Ashes Vary so in 
they should be bought for 
only on a guaranteed 
tested at Hatch experiment 
College, the amount of moisture 
to 23 per cent; the potash 
per cent, and the phosp! acid 
than 1 to more than 4 per cent. The rest of 
the bulk is mostly lime and insoluble matter. 


com position that 
fertilizing 
In 13 samples 


purposes 
analysis 
station, Mass Agl 
varied from 1 
from 34 to over 8 
from less 


iOT1e 


A fair average sample of wood ashes should 
contain at least 5 per cent of actual potash 
and about 14 per cent of phosphoric acid 


A Curious Case.— Nitrate of soda applied toa 


variety of crops in West Flanders was fol- 
lowed by the destruction of all the crops. 
The cause is being investigated with much 


interest, as nitrate is almost invariably a very 
satisfactory nitrogen fertilizer. 


Wholesome Training.—I was thinking as I 
plowed down that side of the land, that if it 
were made a necessary qualification for each 


United States senator and representative to 
be the owner and cultivator of at least 50 
acres of work land, our national legislature 
would be better qualified to make laws for 


the agricultural classes. M. A. Brunner, 


Bucks County, Pa. 








For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M.Sharples, West Chester, Pa.,Eigin, IL 


SHIP YOUR Berries, Apples, Peaches, Potatoes, Butter, 

a and all Fruits, Vegetabl: sand Prod 
uce to SAMU WHITTON, Utica, N. Y., Box 148. 
Write for a , Bu, furnished. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. have no ase nts. Send 
for Circwar. Low prices ba car load 1 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PAs 











THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 






Contains some of the best animals of the breed rhose in 
want of show animals, or large oducers for f« ation 
stock, should write or come a see then About 80 to 
select from. A choice lot of Hei fer and Bull € alves for 





sale. Prices right 
A.A. C ORTEL YOU, Neshanic Station, N. J. 
COOPER =: 
Ti cks, 


wil 


woot SHEEP: end 

wo 

grow Scab 
Book on dipping mailed free, by 

Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, “D | P 
100 gal. pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. 50c. 


If druggist cannot supply 
cyk IL FRANCKLYN, Cotton Ex hange, 


£1.75 for #2 pkt. 


New Yort City. 





Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity 10 to 120 Bbls. i Hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS (0, 
Schenck & Sheridan,) 


FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


|Buy Direct 


| from maker, and save 
intermediate profits and 
have the maker’s guar- 
antee—a difference of 40 per cent. in 
your favor. Freight eal both ways 
if not as represented. Carriages, 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of 
beauty. You pay for — 
the whet and not fora 
fancy name. o,.5°4,"1_, 
Carriage and Cycle Co. 
Bord Binghamton, N.Y. 


(Successors to 























































= > At factory prices. 
GASES NY 


rade, 644. 
Style, Finish. 


in the world, for the mone 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, , WAGONS, 


CARTS; HARNESS, SADD 
Our record for the past — Pome is abe eg mers best 4 
—jJanmtee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest 
All work guaranteed. Sen 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 18%. Prices in plain figures. 
rooms, factories: Court St. Alliance Ca: 





4 
riced vehicles 
for our beau- 
Offices, sales- 
e Co. Cincinnati, oe. 


















CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 

The past week was marked by a _ continua- 
tion of the high temperatures that have been 
experienced now for seven successive weeks. 
Rainfall was a 
greater part of the central west, in many dis- 
tricts taking the form of severe storms and 
cloudbursts, followed by rapidly rising rivers 
and overtlows of bottom lands. 

The week was generaliy favorable for crop 


lso above the normal over the 


growth, but dashing rains and high winds 
did much injury to grain fields and orchards. 
A distinet decline in the prospect of winter 
wheat is now noticeable. As yet itis largely 


contined to Ohio,where it has been: bad all the 


season, to Michigan, where the fly is work- 
ing,and Indiana, where fly and rust are serious 
Spring wheat condition remains very high, 
better even than a year ago. 


iaged corn to some extent, 
is did overflows, but no permanent injury is 


Local storms dar 





yet apprehended. Cultivation is being delay- 
eC und =weet securing a bad = start. No 

inge in oats prospect and every indication 
ol y iar rate of vield. 

“}? are pping uch worse than usual 
Al Viti Si re winds of the week 
I ered pro sé rf ‘ Dp The 
hig ymise « the early season is bv no 
Ine nall d Damage iches only 
lo nd no fiicient 1 iffect 7 nise of 
tl }). 





EXCELLENT CORN WEATHER. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, May 25,at8p m. 


ive relieved drouthy condi- 

















tions 1 e Ohio valley and generally in the 
tates, butin New England 

ind tions New York and Pennsylvania 
al ( In the southern states 
rail t local character and the 
dre n previously existing have 
not en f lie d, and well distributed 
rail e wre needed. Severe local storms 
dl se Ms iniury to crops in por- 

Missouri and upper Missis- 

it} ey oods have done some dam- 

y 1] ssouri. eastern Nebraska 

mn « 1 
we Corn op s 
t on 1 ) er 
I i lis s or ndi- 
) y «iT } In 
‘ i. eys,except portions of Oklaho- 
is b and Illinois, where 
he too mn rain, the week has 
n 1 ry Ta le t eorn, and the early 
planted has n rapid growth Considerable 
has vet to be planted in Nebraska, the Dako- 
esota and Wisconsin, but in Towa 
and in the states of the Ohio valley planting 

Ish nis t 

Illinois, M ouri, A insas and eastern 
Kansas repo. provement in winter wheat, 
lt] some 1 iry from rust is noted in 
M In igan the crop has sustained 
sé ju from rust and insects. (ll re- 
ports indicate that winter wheat is heading 
very rt II vesting has be gun in Oklaho- 
ma and some of the southern states 

\s the result of previous excessive rains 
but little progress was made in seeding 
v he in ft Red River valley In North 

lokota some spring wheat has been drowned 
I i gf ] I l l 
out and the general outlook is unfavorable. 
In South Dakota and Minnesota spring wheat 
is lin nel 

New YorkK—Insufficient showers and cool dry- 
ing winds: muel omplaint of drouth affecting 
\ ro ns. } ires and meado but spring 
or} ’ renera ‘ ing hicely; pk gy corn and 
Hotatoes Neal mupletion and some up and 

{ ited: ho vorous ; tobacco ready to trans- 
plait : 

NEW SE\ Nearly average \ ither eondi- 
tions | L during week; gentle showers 
on 19th and 20th, followed by a steady and geeneral 
rain on 2ist, relieved drouthy conditions in middle 
and northern districts; in all sections, meadows, 
pasture fields and, in fact, all veg tion has 
min ion and 


a woncdertul Improve ment in conalt 





PENNSYLVANIA—AIL erops much improved by 
timety rains in southern and middle counties, but 
more rain is badly needed in northern section, 
where drouth prevents growth; wheat,rye and hay 
will be short; oats, corn, potatoes and vegetables 
doing well in middle and southern counties. 

MARYLAND—Rains and humid atmosphere rapid- 
ly advanced crops; wheat in head, condition 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





variable; corn rank, some needs working; 
oats promising; hay crop will be short; tobacco, 
tomato and sweet potato plants being set out un- 
der favorable conditions; truck in good condition; 
fruit generally promising. 

NEW ENGLAND—Cool with sharp frosts on sev- 
eral mornings, causing slight damage to fruit and 
early vegetables; heavy showers along southern 
coast and everything benefited; only light show- 
ers in interior and all crops suffering; tobacco set- 
ting begun; cranberries budding full. 

—— 


NEW YORK. 





Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, June 1—A little 
rain occasionally for the last few days makes 


things look a little more fresh. It has been 
very dry all the spring and crops look very 
poor. Unless we have more rain very soon 


the crops will be nearly or quite as 
in 95. Oats look thin and are ery sn 
Rye generally is not very good. There will 
be more corn planted and sown than in for- 
mer years. Pasture is very poor for 





time of year. Cows are very low the 
not bring enough to pay for wintering 1 
Caton, Steuben Co, June 1—The past 


week we have had several heavy showers ai 
they were appreciated, as the ground had - 




















come quite dry and in some places nea 
brush tires were causing considerable une 
ness. The present outlook for a good 
crop is very encouraging A great 
early spring pigs died by reasen of 
weather. James R. Wellman 
siderable number of his sheep f 1 dogs \ 
lot of potatoes yet on hand and in many - 
stances they can be obtained for the rem 
Planting well under Way Cherries id 
peaches will be few and far between. W< 
chucks a great pest here, d ra g 
deal of damage annually 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, June 2—The weath- 
er has been all one could ask for lis spring 
except thatit has been a little too dry to work 
the ground wel Corn and _ potatoes 
planted. Oats and spring wheat up and 
ing fine Meadows are early fe the seas 
and unless we have more rain a short hay 
crop niay be expecter 

Glen, Montgomery Co \ i— ain { 
the 2ist, the fir since early 1} Lpril, de 4 
im immen i in tf good ) ps and 
vegetation of all kine To-day t e@ agaln 
enjoying a very fine refreshing rain 
present outlook the hay crop will be fully as 
short if not shorter than last ir owing 
poor cateh of seeding iast ve and the sey ‘ 
winter killing of many meadows in combin 
tion with the prolonged drouth is spi 
It is safe to say that never before has there 
been such a large acreage of corn” planted 
the vicinity as is the case this year Man) 
farmers fe ir they will have bu little é i 
feed their stock this winter Many farmers 


are also busy sowing millet for fall and wit 





ter feed. Oats. of which many were s01 
look fairly well for the dry weather we 

had. Pastures are exceedingly short for the 
time of year. Apple trees were filled with 
blossoms, but hardly any on plum and _ pear 
trees. The tent caterpillar infested all or- 


chards in this vicinity and in a few where the 
owners did not destroy the pests there is 
hardly a leaf to be seen on the trees. Many 
hop vards in this vicinity have been plowed 
up and those that remain are much smaller 
than usual. J. LB. Martin of Fonda has pu 
chased nearly all the wool in this town f 
12c per lb, the same price as i: year. 





Farm work is well along and work ie 
roads has been COMMehCE d Ih some l S 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co. June 2—Farmers 
feel almost discouraged in regard to grass 
and vegetation, as it has been so dry \ 
fearful wind last Tuesday did some damage 
here, killing plants of various kinds. Pota- 
toes are about all planted and also corn. The 
rain of the 28th helped us very much. There 
were slight frosts last week but they did lit- 
tle damage. Fruit of all kinds looks now as 
if it would be abundant. The outlook for 
grass not so promising. Still if we get a wet 


June it will help very much. Weather con- 
tinues cold, 


New Hackensack, June 1—The rain which 
came the early part of this week was a great 
blessing to the agriculturist. The great 
drouth has knocked out a big grass crop. The 
farmer is hedging in every way. Many are 
putting in large quantities of sowed corn, mil- 
let and other quick growing feeds. Not so 
large an acreage of potatoes has been planted 
as in former years. There is considerable hay 
being shipped. Good prices are realized, the 
best bringing $19. Corn comes up very un- 
even, no doubt on account of the drouth and 
uneven moisture of the earth. Winter grain 
winter killed badly. There are but few nice 
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pieces of wheat or rye. Spring pigs are plen- 
ty and prices are from $4 to 6 per pair. Road 
Commissioner Bishop is busy with the big 
bridge south of New Hackensack that was so 
badly damaged by the tlood last winter. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, June 1—There 
has been an organization of Patrons of In- 
dustry formed in the valley and they have a 
store and appear to be doing business very 
quietly. One of our old settlers was buried 
yesterday. She was 80 or over and the widow 
of Robert Ingles. We have had a few light 
rains within the last week, which have re- 
freshed vegetation a little, otherwise April 
and May have been one concinued drouth 
and meadows and crops are looking poorly. 
Unless June brings more rain than the past 
two months we are in for a lighter crop of 
hay than last year. Farmers striving hard t6 
live, but to pay debts is out of the question. 
Laboring men are not as well employed and 
paid as usual, but we are hoping for better 
times and that keeps things moving. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, June 1—Show- 
ers within the past few days have helped 
grass and oats. Oats though short havea 
broad leaf and look well. The prospect for 
cherries and pears is poor. Apples and 
peaches bid fair to make a crop. Early plant- 
ed corn is up, but the cutworms are destroy- 
ing it badly. Some fields are being harrowed 
and replanted. Potato bugs are very plenty 
and it looks as though the farmers would have 
to fight for the potato and tomato crops. Many 
cabbage, bean and even onion plants are be- 
ing cut off by the worms. Tomato plants for 
the factory are now being set out. There are 
many fieids vet to be planted to corn 
Pasture is short. Clover has taken well in the 
wheat fields. Many farmers are still feeding 
their stock both grain and fodder. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, June 3—We 
have been blessed with a refreshing rain and 
grass and grain are leoking much _ better. 
Clover is looking pretty well. Some orchards 
have been visited by the canker worm and 
eodling moth and look rather brown, but 
many farmers have sprayed their fruits of all 
kinds, so most have been saved. Some did 
not commence to spray soon enough and there 
the fruit is more or less injured. Thaddeus 
Keeler has a field spray pump and has done 
a good deal of spraying for the farmers 
around here, furnishing the paris green and 
spraying twice for 15c per tree. There 
is still much to plaut and considerable corn 
for fodder will be put in. Farmers are feeling 
the hard times a good deal now. The Stam- 
ford market is oversupplied with butter and 
William H. De Forest, our market man, does 
not carry butter to market now. City people 
are just beginning to come to the country for 
the summer, making a market for early vege- 
tables and for fruits. George E. Hull, Linns 
Mead and J. A. Webster raise strawberries 
and on the Golden’s Bridge road George 
Todd has a large peach orchard. Several have 
set out peach orchards this year. 


MARYLAND. 


State Jottings—This is the only state that 
fixes the legal weight of a bushel of potatoes 
at 56 Ibs. In 388 other states the weight 
reported is 60 lbs.——The state fish commis- 
sioner, Thomas Hughlett, Jr, has distributed 
over 20 million of young white’ perch fry in 
the rivers and creeks in the counties of Tal- 
bott, Queen Anne’s, Caroline and Frederick. 
——Crimson clover has made an_ excel- 
lent growth at the ‘state agricultural experi- 
ment station. Prof H. J. Robinson, horticul- 
turist, has a high opinion of its werits and 
thinks it should be raised on every farm.—— 
The farmers, truekers and fruit growers of this 
state and Virginia, who dispose of their prod- 
ucts in the Washington (D C) market, have 
signally triumphed over the three district 
commissioners who were disposed to interfere 
with the established methods of marketing 
which have heretofore proved satisfactory to 
both producer and consumer. The _ senate 
district committee decided in favor of the 
farmers and that has settled the question once 
for all. Another triumph showing what can 
be accomplished by organization and co-oper- 
ation. 


The Vansville Farmers’ Club held its May 
meeting at Charles H. Stanley’s in Laurel. 
Mr Stanley’s model farm is located near South 
River in Anne Arundel county, south of Bal- 
timore. The committee of inspection report- 
ed that Mr Stanley’s farm was in excellent 
condition, and that, notwithstanding the de- 
pressed condition of farming which now pre- 
vails, the farm had paid the owner 10 per 
cent on his investment. The growing tobacco 
crop was deemed worthy of special mention 
as being superior to that usually grown in 
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this and adjoining counties. In the opinion 
of the committee the excellent results attain- 
ed were to be attributed to the keeping of 
sufficient stock on the farm to make manure 
enough to give the tobacco land a good coat- 
ing of stable manure, this being supplement- 
ed with commercial fertilizers especially 
adapted to growing of the finer grades of to- 
bacco. Col W. S. Powell, president of the club, 
delivered an able, practical address abound- 
ing in good points and timely suggestions, 
which met with hearty approval. The follow- 
ing announced themselves as contestants 
for the $25 ;iece of silver to be awarded 
next fall for the greatest net profit derived 
from one-fourth of an acre: D. N. Nesbit, C. 
H. Stanley, F. M. Magruder, .J. D. Cassard 
and Col W. S. Powell. The address of Mr 
Stanley on the Reclamation of poor land was 
based on his own experience and observation. 
His Round River farm constituted a fitting 
object lesson of the complete success of the 
methods recommended and practiced so suc- 
cessfully by himself. The club adjourned to 
meet June 20 at the farm of John Snowden 
near Laurel. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hughesville, Lycoming Co, June 1—Rain 
very much needed. Ground dry and hard. 
All the showers since April 1 have been light 
and scarcely half an inch of rain fell at any 
one time. The weather has been warm and 
corn has come up nicely. Some good fields of 
Wheat and many very poor ones. Oats and 
grass looking fairly well, and the prospect for 
fruit is good. Apples, peaches and plums will 
be an average crop. Strawberries beginning 
to ripen with indications of a good crop. 
Farmers busy hauling lime and preparing 
their ground for buckwheat. More fertilizers 
are being used in this locality than formerly. 


Co, June 1—The 
welcomed throughout 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming 
rain of the 26th was 
this vicinity but much more is needed. The 
hay crop will be below the average. There- 
fore many farmers are sowing corn for fod- 
der. Farmers are through planting. Many 
old meadows have been plowed up and plant- 
ed. The acreage of corn will be above and of 
potatoes below that of last year. Crows have 
nearly destroyed several large fields of corn. 
Potato bugs are unusually thick but farmers 
are preparing for a war of extermination. 
The cherry crop, which looked promising sev- 
erai weeks ago, will be light. The peach crop 
is a failure. Apple orchards look promising, 
and if the instructions for spraying§$ published 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, March 23, 
1895, are carried out there will be a full crop. 
Home grown strawberries are in market and 
the large growers are beginning to ship to the 
cities. Early planted potatoes are looking 
tine and promise a good yield. An unusually 
large number of veal calves have been ship- 
ped from here the present season. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bethlehem, May 26—J. W. Smith raises the 
addition to his dairy 30x66 ft on Saturday, 
May 23. The extreme dry weather during 
April and the first haif of May was bad for 
grass. Great injury was done last winter on 
our heavy clayey soil by the extreme cold 
weather when the ground was bare. Notas 
many potatoes will be planted this year as 
last but about the average acreage will be put 
in. Considerable corn for fodder will be put 
in. Rye was badly winter-killed. Cutworms 
appear to be more troublesowe than common. 
Apples are setting well. 

Middletown, May 26—Potatoes and corn are 
nearly all planted with an increased acreage 
over past years. Much of the corn is planted 
for silo. The question of good roads is being 
agitated to some extent. It is a matter in 
which we are all interested. Let each town 
pay for its own roads. All owners of wheels 
should be required to register them at a cer- 
tain price per vear, the amount of this tax to 
be used for the improvement of the road. 
(Juite a sum might be raised in this way. F. 
Rh. Tryon while acting as selectman last fall 
put up some fine roads with stone and with 
very little expense to the town. The present 
plan of state roads is very expensive. 

Sprague, May 26—Forest fires have done 
much damage to young timber and about 300 
cords of cut wood. It is estimated that near- 
ly $2000 damage was done by the fire last 
week. The acreage of potatoes is not more 
than half what it was last year. Some farm- 
ers have most of their last year’s crop on 
hand, and the outlook for getting rid of them 
seems very shady. Some potatoes are up and 
the potato bug has commenced his work. 
Part of the corn planted. Oats that had come 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


have taken a 
looking well. 


to a standstill before the rain 
new start. Early vegetables 
Eggs plenty and cheap. Pastures not look- 
ing well. Some farmers have quite a number 
of early chickens. Some of our market gar- 
deners have not planted peas for market, as 
they don’t pay, costing almost as much to pick 
as they get after they are carried to market. 
Peaches all kiiled, but apples, pears and 
cherries looking well and also small fruits. 
Pigs plenty at 3 and 3.50 each. 

A Farmer Whose Example is_ Inspiring. 
of Skaneateles, Onondaga 
Co, was born on the farm on which he now 
lives, in 1847. He has been supervisor of 
his town two years, master of the local grange, 
also of the Central New York pomona 
grange, and assistant steward of N Y_ state 


Wills C. Hatch 


WILLS C. HATCH, 


grange. For 11 years he was secretary,and is 
now president of the Skaneateles farmers’ 
club, the oldest and most successful club in 
the state. Ilis published reports were regu- 
larly read by thousands of people in all walks 
of life and the good results can hardly be es- 
timated. While serving as an educator they 
also tended to give the farmers of his loeality 
a higher standing and hence greater power 
and influence. Many a farmer expressing an 
excellent practical idea inan awkward, bung- 
ling form at the club has found in the report 
following that he stands credited with his 
exact idea, nothing added, nothing taken 
away, yet skillfully worded in good form. 
He owns the expression yet wonders how he 
did so well, tries again, and soon, from read- 
ing the reports of his own speeches, uncon- 
sciously adopts Mr Hatch’s style of expres- 
sion and thus enlarges his own sphere of use- 
fulness. Unlike many who have given time 
to such work Mr Hatch is no theorist but a 
practical and very successful farmer, having 
demonstrated by his own experience that 
even in the past 20 years of declining prices 
a young man could go in debt for a farm, 
thoroughly drain and improve it, bring up 
and educate a family, travel and enjoy a rea- 
sonable share of the luxuries of life, and pay 
off the debt. 
a 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, June 1—It was a bad day for 
cheese salesmen to-day, as the bulk or their stock 
sold gc lower than a year ago. Large colored also 
seems to have outstripped large white by gc, but 
the amount of the latter now offered here is very 
much diminished, In small sizes there is little if 
any difference between white and colored. Some 
of the factorymen who keep pretty close watch 
of their production say that they made 25 to 28 % 
less cheese in the month of May than they did in 
the same month last year. There were fine show- 
ers in this region last week which improved the 
grass somewhat, but did not increase the yield of 
milk because the weather remained so cold. 
Makers say it takes more milk to make a pound 
of cheese than usual at this time of year, which 
also helps to decrease the yield. Sales are as fol- 
lows: 

Large colored, 200 bxs at 6c, 2993 at 6}c, 50 
at 63c,60 at private terms; large white, 300 at 5jc; 
small white, 312 at 6}c, 35 at 6}c; small colored, 


153 at 64c, and 36 dairy to a local buyer at 7c; total 
6970 bxs, against 8127 a year ago and 9793 two 
years ago. 

At Little Falls, the sales were; Large colored,479 
bxs at 6c, 100 at 64c; large white, 469 at 6¢; small] 
white, 279 at 6}c, 556 at 4c. 125 at 63c; small color- 
ed, 104 at 6}c, 537 at Ac; 90 at 6c, twins, 395 at 
6he, 395 at 6fc. Total 3584 bxs. 

The Milk Business Going West. 

We printed figures in August last showing the 
great increase in milk shipments to New York 
city from the more distant parts of N Y and Pa, 
with a consequent decrease from the older milk 
supply territory on both sides of the Hudson. A 
similar comparison o1 °% with ’86 is now made 
by the Milk Reporter, this table showing the num- 
ber of 40-qt cans of milk (ineluding cream and 
condensed milk) carried by each railroad in °86, 
in ’°95, total for the 10 years and percentage in- 
crease or decrease : 

Railroads 1886 1895 
Erie, 1,451,523 1,534,866 
Harlem, 922,151 880,635 
Ontario, 527,169 1,2 
Susquehanna, 476,987 
Northern, 461,484 
West Shore, 281,954 
New Haven, 425,224 3,039,799 33 dec 
D,L& W, 8,814,794 1252 ine 
Long Island, 159,3: WU, 68S dec 
New Jersey C, 16 5,018 331,82: 49 dec 
Ramsdel! Tr Co, 2586 2,33 35 ine 
Lehigh Valley, 172.7 193 ine 
Other sources, 435,830 217,45 2 325 50 dec 


Ten yrs Per cent 
16, 128,40 6 ine 
9,056,150 5 dee 
8,522,641 141 ine 
5,740,785 44 ine 
3,924,763 52 dec 


4,532,844 68 ine 


Total, 5,449,612 8,027,040 67,761,435 47 ine 

What is true of New York is also true of Boston 
and other cities. The tendency is by freight 
discriminations or otherwise to crowd out of the 
business farmers near the city, because contract- 
ors and dealers can make more money out of the 
cheap milk brought from a distance. Milk is now 
hauled into New York city nearly 350 miles, where- 
as 10 years greatest distance was not 
much over 100 miles. In Boston, the longest 
is over 100 miles against about 60 


ago the 
haul 
miles a dozen 
years ago. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, 
that a considerable 
each day, which 
prices. Rains have fallen in Oran 
counties, Which serve to increase 
ply, yet were hot weather two « 
prevails that the surplus would be 
ed. rhe exchange price } 
ers on consignments sent 
who recognize this o1 
the price for a number 
pers have in some instan 
who refuse to pay lis, 
agreement. The platform price 
varies considerably, scme of 
low as 75c¢a@81 P ean of 40 qts 

Receipts by rail and all other sourees in H-qt 


cans for the week ending June 1 were a 


milk is 
surplus 


sells at 


poss 


s follows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
Y.LE& West RK R, 5 
Y Central, 
Y, Ont & West, 
West Shore, 

Y¥, Sus ana West, 
N Y¥ & Putnam, 
New Haven & H, 
Del, Lack & West, $2536 
Long Island, 409 
N J Central, 1.647 
Lehigh Valley, 2.708 
iR T Co, 5.260 


&.976 


Other sources, 4.060 


Total receipts, 
Daily average, 
Daily av last week, 
AV year ago, 


Silas Betts, Camden, N J, president of the 
American Guernsey club, died May 21, 
after a short illness. Although a sufferer for many 
years, his strong will and activity kept him up to 
within a few days of his death, atthe age of 68 
Mr Betts was greatly interested in the Guernsey 
breea of dairy cattle, introducing the first into N 
J, and was president of the club since 1890. 


cattle 


Much indignation is expressed by many farmers, 
and especially by Patrons, at the denunciation of 
Gov Morton for appointing as commissioner of 
agriculture Charles A. Weiting of Cobleskill, 
Schoharie county, expressed by the Country Gen- 
tlemen and Rural New-Yorker. Not content with 
stating that Mr Weiting had no support from the 
farmers and that his appointment was a _ purely 
political one, these papers attack his fitness for 
the position. They condemn him before he has 
had a chance to show what The fact 
is, Mr Weiting was the grange candidate, and this 
organization is now to make or 
break any candidate for positions pertaining to 
agriculture. The grange will prompt to 
criticise and correct the new commissioner if he 
makes mistakes or proves incompetent. In their 
desire to serve the kid-gloved farmers, the papers 
referred to have long ignored the grange and 
other organizations that are striving to help the 
great body of practical working farmers. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST cannot, however, devote its 
space to printing the letters it has received con- 
demning the policy of these papers. 


he can do. 


strong enough 


also be 









GENERALLY WAITING MARKETS. 





TurEsDAY EVENING, June 2, 1896. 

As the convention period approaches, interest 
in politics becomes more intense, and busi- 
ness suffers, the record during the past week 
being one of hesitation and lack of genuine 
support. Crop prospects are generally brill- 
iant, and unless unfareseen disaster takes 
place, it is uniformly agreed the yield of farm 
crops Will be a large one. This means in- 
creased railroad earnings, increased use for 
idle money, and a_ better feeling all around, 
providing other conditions are favorable. The 
currency question is such an important one 
just now, however, on the eve of declaration 
of the great political parties, that new _ busi- 

moves sluggishly. Securities have 
shown little change in value, gold exports 
continue in a moderate way and interest rates 
are about steady. 

The leading grain markets are without im- 
provement owing to the indifferent character 
of the support, wheat much of the time for the 
week past showing positive weakness. The 
new crop is so near at hand that the bears 
make the most of the fact that considerable 
quantities of old wheat will be carried over, 
exports meanwhile continuing small. 
grains are heavy through sympathy, and dairy 
products devoid of particularly new feature, 
butter gotmg rapidly into cold storage for 
winter use. Fresh fruits are in good demand, 
the supply of new vegetables rapidly increas- 
ing. Cattle and sheep are holding relative- 
ly firmer than hogs. Revised prices holding 
good to-night follow: 


ness 


Coarse 





FTHE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





Wheat-- ——Corn-—— ——Oats-—- 
Cash or spot 1846 [845 1806 1895 1896 1295 
Chica . Ase Tie Ise Sltee 81,6 c 
Yor 65 SI j 55? ms | 
i 62), 2t 
I l 6434 82 4 53 1s 
Stl R] 49 : — 28 
M é ‘ ) 7x1 
s rr isec *1 17 "9744 °9 *115 *82 115 
l 7435 831g 65 te 
‘Per centa Other prices per b 
RICKS AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
No 2 grades Wheat Cort Oat 
July, AT bye 27 Fat 7 
September, 7 2834 18 
UBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 
Ww " 50,340,000 51,298,000 52,199,004 
Corr 8.914.000 7.990.000 10. 787.000 
Mats, 8,303,000 7,615,000 8,639,000 
The first new winter wheat on the mar- 
ket is always a bugbear. It is not less 


than usual this year, and the announcement 
at Chicago that harvesting has begun in the 
southwest is taken as an excuse for the bears 
to assault prices. This is one of the rea- 
sons for the extreme heaviness which prevail- 
ed most of last week with a net loss in values of 
over 3c, the lack of support being carried over 
into the present week. Large shipments from 
Russia and other foreign countries to western 
Europe serve to bring discouragement to holders, 
and in view of the generally good crop weather 
at home and promise of a liberal yield, there 
has been all-around selling. On the other hand, 
state weekly bulletins were not altogether 
favorable to crops, pointing to some weather and 
insect damage, this serving to cheek the price 
decline Publie stocks are decreasing, but not at 
a rapid pace. There isthe old-time need of a 
good export trade in wheat and flour to absorb 
our surplus. July delivery has sold Monday of 
this week a shade under 57ec, and Sept 574c, cash 
wheat sharing the weakness, with a fair demand 
on the part of shippers and interior millers. 

Continued excellent crop prospects, a liberal 
movement from the country and the heaviness in 
wheat have all conspired to carry weakness into 
corn,and this has been a record from almost first to 
last. Foreigners continue to take a good deal of 
corn, but this possesses no novelty and fails to 
help the market. The crop situation, which will 
henceforward be an important factor in making 
prices, is fully outlined elsewhere. July late last 
week sold slightly under 28e P bu and has since 
recovered feebly, No 2 in store 274c, No 3 by sam- 
ple 273a28e, No 4 264c. 

Oats have sold at the lowest figures on the crop, 
No 2 cash getting down to 17}¢ P bu, July 18¢ and 
Sept (new oats) 18}c. The feeling at the opening 
of this week is one of comparative heaviness, 
prospects for another big crop following last 
year’s record breaking yield preventing support, 
yet with prices so low speculators hesitate to bear 
the market. Asaresult of existing low prices, 
American oats are to some extent competing suc- 
cessfully with Russian offerings in western Europe, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


which is a very encouraging feature. The cash 
market is quiet with No 3 by sample fob salable 
up to 18$@19¢e anw& No 3 white 19@20ce. 

A further break of 3c in rye has carried the 
regular market down to 33c p bu, the lowest yet 
scored. The demand is restricted, but receipts 
are very small. The hoped-for outlet on foreign 
account has not yet materialized, and public 
stocks are more than ample for all immediate 
requirements. September nominally 34c. 

jarley market easy without essentially new 
feature. Offerings a little larger, and demand 
restricted owing to the approach of summer. and 
indifference on the part of maltsters, the better 
grades being quotable at 32@36¢ Pp bu.Low 
grades suffer through the heaviness in oats, with 
thin feed barley down to 27@28e. 

Prime new timothy seed, Sept delivery, sold late 
last week at $3 ® bu and so far this week is 
neglected, this price pointing to considerable 
heaviness without much appreciable decline. 
New orders are lacking and the season for old 
seed is about over. Old seed by sample quotable 
at $2 50a3 15 for ordinary to choice. Clover con- 
tinues nearly nominal on the basis of about 7 40 p 
ctl for contract grade. Other grass seeds quiet 
with some offerings. Hungarian 75@95e Pp ctl, 
ordinary millet 65@80c, German millet 70@90ce, 
broom corn millet 75@90c, buckwheat 75@90c. 

At Toledo, wheat is rather quiet, and much 
of the time in the recent past has exhibited con- 
siderable weakness. While the condition of the 
crop in Ohio is such as to indicate a short yield, 
the rapid growth and favorable development of 
the spring wheat sections of the northwest have 
their influence on values, and so with the near 
approach of harvest in southwestern winter wheat 
states. The milling trade is buying moderate 
quantities of wheat, yet the flour outlet is not 
altogether satisfactory. With the assurance of a 
big reserve of old wheat to be earried into an- 
other crop year, friends of the market hesitate to 
take hold with any energy. July sold under 61e 
late last week, and is poorly supported so far 
this week, old cash wheat 643c, No 36lic. Corn 








dull and weak, cash around 27de, Sept 30c. Oats 
sold off to 184¢ with July 19¢. Cloverseed without 
important new feature, cash trade remaining 
small and little interest developed up to present 
time in new crop delivery, Oct nominally $4 50 p 
bu. 

At New York, wheat holders have shown a 
further disposition to sel ut and prices have 
worked lower. Those friendly to the market are 
for the time bei Ndi alo Export 1 e- 
ment small but tains mn ene raging fea- 
tures, including a demand from directions which 
recently have taken litt or notl oF I ur dull 
and prices favor buyers No 2 spring in store has 
sola. a shade under 65i¢c, Sept G4fce. No 2 red winter 
in elevator 72jc. Corn prices favorable to con- 
sumers who depended « western ¢ vn for feed 
purposes, Latest trans tions on the basis of 343 
a3d5e for No 2 delivered, with July S4}¢. Oats 
weak in line with everything a mod- 
erate inquiry on export account No 2 in store 
25@234¢, small lots on track usual premium, Rye 
easy in the absence of export mand. Western 





Hate, State 45e. Barley quiet with the cheaper 
grades depresseq through low prices governing 
oats and corn. Malting barleys are slow at 3@ 
dic, Light weight western feed barley 36@87e. 
Season for grass seeds over and quotations nearly 
nominal, with clover 87 25@8 25 p etl and timothy 
> Da. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


—-Cattle —- Hogs —Sheep—~ 

1896 1845 1896 1894 1896 1895 
Chicago, BR 100 fos, $440 $600 $3835 $475 8430 8475 
New York, 4 50 575 400 5 00 4 35 475 
Buffalo, 4 50) 6 00 3 60) 485 425 490 
Kansas City, 425 565 3 25 450 390 4 50 
Pittsburg, 440 6 00 3 60 4 80 410 485 


At Chicago, cattle supplies of nearly all deserip- 
tions are ample. prices showing little change 
from figures quoted in this column a week ago 
Heavy steers are just about as poor property as ever 
and it is difficult to get 4¢ for such, prime medium 
weights commanding better prices than anything 
else. Following the smaller supply of early last 
week, cattle have been arriving in targer num- 
bers the last few days, and according to the ex- 
ecellence in quality, farmers are feeding corn free- 
ly. The supply of choice beef is therefore more 
than abundant, and salesmen supplying dressed 
beef operators, shippers and exporters experience 
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DURABILITY OF ROLLER BEARINGS. 


When a 4}-ft mower cuts an acre it travels al- 
most two miles. The ability of the Deering rol- 
ler and ball bearings to stand wear is illustrated 
by frequent reports from the field showing very 
large acreage cut. For instance, as early as 18% 
a Deering Ideal mower near Wichita, Kas,had cut 
600 acres of grass, having traveled in that time 
fully 1100 miles. Messrs W. O. McDaniel, Fred R. 
Stephenson and J. D. Gilbreath took the machine 
to pieces after the ’94 harvest, making the follow- 
ing report on it: 

‘‘We found all the bearings in perfect condition. 
The ball and roller bearings are certainly a suc- 
cess. This mower was put in perfect working 
condition for the harvest of 1895 with a small out- 
lay, foraset of wearing plates, and we must 
say, after thoroughly ¢xamining this mower, we 
were surprised to note the perfect condition this 
machine was in after having cut so large an acre- 
age. 

In the alfalfa-raising districts of Noith and 
South America, where the machines are in con- 
stant use from June till October, a total of one 
thousand acres, or nearly two thousand miles, a 
year with a single Deering roller bearing mower, 
is not unheard of. 

Roller bearings not only resist wear themselves, 
but they prevent wear of the parts that move on 
them. They can be quickly and cheaply replaced 
by the farmer after years of service, giving him 
practically a new machine. 

The important subject of roiler bearings is inter- 
estingly discussed in the Deering Farm Journal 
for February, and a handsome pamphlet, called 
‘¢Roller and Ball Bearings on the Farm,’’ both of 
which are sent free to farmers by the Deering 
Harvester Co, 16 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 
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sar OF A POWE that is at once cheap, § 
strong, durable, last- t 
ing and effectual is successfully answered in our 
one horse TREAD POWER. ¢ 
" on Will operate e 
Cream Separ- . 
ator, Churn 
Pump, Feed 9 
r Cutter, Corn { 
9 oe Shellers, stnall ¢ 
E GrindingMills, ¢ 
- Emery V heel , 
Fanning Mill 
and even a light 9 
= Threshhing ¢ 
}Machine. Has ¢ 
4 4 7a governor that @ 
= we - controlils the ry 
€ speed toa nicety. No danger from fire, and man 
@ and beast are both i ndoo rs, out of inclement 9 
weather. In addition to the above power, we make @ 
2to8 horse Sweep Powers and 2 and 8 horse Tread 
Powers. HERO and AMERICAN Grinding Mills @ 
Fodder Cutters, Shellers, Wood Saws . Also ¢ 
the famous COODHUE WIND MILLS for ‘ 
power and pumping. Galvanized RN Mg &. ood, 
from 5to Is ft. Write to-day for our new 150 page , 
catalogue, it will be sent to you FRE 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 4 Farzo St., Batavia, ILts. 
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HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWING WOOD with Circular 
- and ('ross-Cut Drag Sawse 





Acknowledged === 
as the BEST, considering Easy Draft, eed 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work. 


peniRidress Ae W.GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P.O. Box § MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 





FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigra- 





NTERPRIS 
DOG- 





ror the best Dog or Ss 
E power, for churning, an 
for full informatiou about 
the best Horse-powers 
Threshers, Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, 
Circular saw Machinesand 
Land-rollers, send for 
Fearless. Cata- 
logue. For Fodder-cute 
- ters, Carriersand Drag-saw 
. Mazhines, and for infor 
Ensit ge A “Why Ensilage Pays,” send for 
tlage Catalogu 
adn INTRO eH ARDER, Cebleskill N. ¥ 
















tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 
















WHITMAN'S A CUS 
The oeRals The Best Cider and Wine M 
made. Will make 20 per cent. h 
ee cider than any other. Geared out 
| Pesan} side. Perfectly Adjustable. 
| Faneons [i Prices aslow asany first-class mill, 
Mii Mfrs.of Hay Presses, more Powe 
ees oc ~~ Feed Cu F 
-Mills, etc. S realnen, 


WHITMAN AGR’ L Co. Sti Louis, Md» 
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great difficulty in securing anything like decent 
prices. While something fancy will sell in a small 
way up to $4 25 or ‘better. transactions of really 
desirable beef cattle are largely at 410 down to 
375. Texas cattle are now plentiful and will so 
continue tor a long time to come, having their in- 
fluence on values of cornfed steers. Butcher 
stock in moderate demand and nearly steady 
with a good outlet for well-finished young heifers 
at relatively strong prices. Farmers have bought 
feeding cattle in this market as high as 4e Pp fb, 
milkers and springers in about the recent favor 
with outside prices maintained indifferently. 
Quotations are vised as follows: 

Fey export steers, } Feeders, 800 to 
Prime.i50oa 0 Ths, 4.04 oli 1150 
Stoekers, 400 to 


Good to ch, L150 
, S50 Phs. 


toch bulls, — 1.75@3. 

Hog traders of nearly all ¢1 
rish in their views and profess li 

course of prices, These are largely ata 

of $3@3 2 vw gooato heavy and mixed 

with assorted light up to 3350 or possibly 

» better, while coarse heavy have sold un- 


rather 


tle surprise 


droves at 2 7i@2 85. 
} 
h 


eipts 


number of 
ihese are he lowest 
and are induced by the 
are liberal,quality is excellent owing to the prev- 
alence of cheap feed and the outlet is unsatisfac- 
tory. Shipping demand only fair and packers con 


tinue to work for lower prices, finished product 


3e, anda 
higures yet remAc 


surroundings. Ree 


selling at exceptionally low figures. 
Sheep are selling at a wide range 
Texans and common natives exhibitir 
past week, while 
for export trade have brought 
ison, touching S84 25@4 30, 
e mixed droves 3 50@3 85, common 
Well-finished 
25, common to 


more 
less heaviness tlic choice native 
he itable 

prices of the se 


to « hoi 


wet 
best 
Good 
yearlings are 


0, ordinary 
\t “i ; ave shown no recovery 
from the rece which has prevailed, 
here, bu i all leading 


not only distrib 
Mondny I 
ind the resent week is open 


es are continued 


centers s receipts were fairly 
ears, 
unchanged. Pri 
#4 UK 
4 ) 


g fat or 225 75 Veal calves , 75 «6475 
The hog market is substantially steady and that 
said. Receipts Monday of 
light and medium sell- 
Yorkers and pi 5 m0 
feature oft 
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this week is the 


is about all that can be 
this week 25 double decks, 
ing 5¢ higher at 33 a3 6), 
a3 and heavy droves 3 25@3 40. The 
the Pittsburg market so far 
sharp advance in sheep last Monday, when good 
to choice sold up 30@40c. Receipts 
at 20 double decks, and prime wethers, 95@1 50 
ths, went at 3 90@4 10, with good 3 8 and common 
lots down to 2 75@%25. Yearlings 4@5, lambs 4a 
5 50, the last named being plentiful. 


were small 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts appear to be running 
a little lighter but improvement in the market is 
inconsequential. While farmers in the middle 
states disposed of a large part of their cattle, the 
west is forwarding so many thatié is diffienlt to 
arouse much enthusiasm on the part of butchers 
and buyers for eastern shipments. Eighty cars on 
sale Monday of this week sold at steady to firm 
prices based on $4 25@4 50 for good to fancy steers. 
Really desirable butcher weights, however, sold 
largely at 3 75@4 with common lower. 
Stockers and feeders 2 50@3 50, common to fancy 
heavy fat cows and heifers 2 50@4 10, 2 %a 
350. Milch cows fairly active and firm at 
each for ordinary to fancy. Good to extra veal 
calves 4@5 P 100 tbs. The hogsituation is with- 
out important change, prices ruling low in sym- 
pathy with the offerings in the west. Monday of 
this week 70 double decks were on and the 
market steady with choice heavy 335 and mixed 
and light droves up to 3 50@3 60. Sheep are sell- 
ing better than other kinds of live stock and 
prices appear relatively high. Monday 40 double 
decks were on sale, handy kinds meeting 
erable favor and fully steady. Prime heavy ex- 
port wethers and yearlings 4 25@4 50, 
butchers weights, 80@100 ths, 3 75@4 25, poor to fair 
droves 150@2 75. Lambs higher with best medium 
and VV »a6 and ordinary | 75 


lots even 
bulls 


30450 
sale 


consid- 


enoice 


and heavy 57 ts down to 3 Tha 
} i) 
Private crop reports are still the order of 
the day, one of the latest being that 
last week by EFirick Bros’ of suffalo. 
refers to the number of cattle, hogs and 
be marketed this spring and summer, compared 
with the corresponding period in 1895. Answers 
to a large number of throughout Ohio, 


inquiries 
Ind, Ill and Mich show a decrease in sheep and 
lambs of 15 to 30 %, greatest in Ohio and 
Mich. Mlinois 


reports 15 % less cattle, according 
to these reports, Mich 20% less, Ind 25 % less 
and Ohio 30 % less than a year ago. In hogs, 


issued 
This 


sheep to 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


while Ill reports asmaller number, the other three 
states indicate 12@15 % more than last year. 

At New York, cattle quiet, with the better 
grades substantially steady, while poor to common 
butcher steers and rough stock generally is sell- 
ing at low prices, much as those of a week ago. 
While something choice to fancy is quotable up to 
$4 °5a@4 50, good butcher cattle are obtainable and 
moving at 375@415 with under grades at the 
usual difference. Veal calves plentiful at 3 254 
4 25 with country dressed 3 50@5 50. Sheep 
and higher under light receipts and 
mand. Fair to prime 3 75@4 50 with choice year- 
lings at a eonsiderable premium, and spring 
lambs Hogs quiet at 3 0a4 with 
dressed 4 0@6. 

At Boston, milch cows with young 
@40 ea for poor Jo fair and 45@65 for extra to 
fancy. Two-year-old steers suitable for placing on 
feed 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32, yearlings 10a@16 

At London, American ste 
dressed weight Refrigerator beef 64 a73e 

Cottonseed Makes Good Beef. 

The transformation in methods 
cattl 
the past few yea 
factory sales at Chicago. 
fat Texas steers have sold at $3 604@3 
finished natives, which have been 
all the corn they could eat, command with difli- 
culty prices better than 390@4 15. A _ drove 
of well-finished Texans, fattened largely 
tonseed meal, brought 4 20@4 25 or practically as 
much as the best northern steers. In the old 
days of rustling for grass on the ranges, to 
the entire exclusion of close herding and feeding, 
the *“‘long horns’’ were in scant favorin northern 
and eastern markets which now buy them so 
readily. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE JIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIE INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry quiet firm 
Chickens 6e p Ib l w, se d w, rkey tlw, We ad 
w, ducks 6¢ 1 w, 
by dz, Live stock quiet 
S425 pP 100 Ibs, 


dw, roosters fresh 


eggs | Good 

to best steers 

mileh 25 L 

eured hides 4c, tal W ot, aaiing 3p 
5 a11 


cows 30440, 


shorts 10, timothy hay 14415 50, nil 

straw 6 50@7, rye 748, wheat 6@6 50, timothy 

3 80 p 100 tbs, 

alfalfa 925. There demand for choice 

potatoes, 18@20c p bu, Fla cabbage 17% 

beans 904@95¢ pb strawberries 1 

cherries 75e@1 p bu. 
At Cleveland,old potatoes slightly str 

@20¢ ~ bu, carlots Valse, new so 

Pp bbl, new onions 2 50a@2 75, cab 

cra, green beans 75cal p bu, 

ishes l0@l5e, cucumbers 30a 

8c, green beets 

cherries 5a@%e,. 

fairly active, 

turkeys 9@9}c, ducks 

450 pdz. Valed timothy hay 10 50415, loose 14 

@16 50, prairie §@12, oat and wheat 

rye 7a, bran 12@13, middlings 10@12. 

3 Tat - 100 ths, veal 

50, sheep 3 2543 50, o¢ Pp tb, calf- 


Common Cclovel SD, crimson 


IS more 


s0a50e, straw be | 
il poultry 


w, roosters he 


Fresh eggs 11¢l1lie «az, 
" . 
i 


chickens Sa8ie p 
8a%ec, spring chickens 2@ 
straw Ta7 50, 
Good to 
best steers ;: calves 3 Wa4 25, 
hogs 3 25 

skins 6}a@7e. 

At Toledo, new potatoes 65a 7T5e 
20c, onions $1 1041  P era, 
turnips Lo@1lse p bu, spinach 2c p bu, parsnips 

7 pieplant Salve Pp dz, let- 
tuce 4a5¢c p Ib. “vgs Ta8e Pp dz, chickens 9@10e 
P th | w, l@izie d w, roosters 5a7e | w, turkeys 
Malte d w, ducks 12@1%c. Rye straw 8@8 50 P ton, 
oat Ta7 50, baled hay 13@14, loose 14415 56, bran 15 

ai6, middlings 1l5@16, 

NEW YORK—At 
12@13¢ Pp dz, fowls llaize Pp ib lw, l2a13e 
roosters 6a@7ec 1 w, turkeys la@lse 1 w, 14@15e 
dw, ducks ll@ive lw, 12a@13e dw, geese 10@l1le 
lw, ll@ize d w, beef Sate, veal 4h@ 
dsc, mutton Sate, milch cows $30@45 ea, Potatoes 
50c } bbl, onions 1 37)a@1 50, cabbage 2, radishes 
50c@1 PY 100 behs, spinach 60a75e p bbl, pieplant 
2a@25e $Y dz behs, strawberries i1@12ze FWqt. Bran 
lower at 12@12 50 p ton, middling$ 14 50@15 50, cot- 
tonseed meal 17.418, loose hay 17420, baled 16@1), 
clover 15@17, rye straw 15418, oat 9@109, : 

At Syracuse, radishes 18¢24¢c P dz behs, 
parsnips 50@65¢ p bu, pieplant le P beh, lettuce 
2@2kc ~P tb, carrots 20e P bu, beets 30@40e, spinach 
40¢c Pp bu, honey 9412c P th, maple sugar 8@lle, 
old potatoes 8@12c P bu, turnips 20@25¢e. Chick- 
ens l0c P Ib 1 w, 14@15¢ d w, turkeys 17@18e dw, 
fresh eggs ll@il2c P dz, beef 5}a7e P th, veal &e, 
hogs mutton 5a7e, milch cows $25@40 ea. 
Bran 13 ~ ton, middlings 14, loose hay 15@18, bal 
ed 17220, rye straw 15@16, oat 10. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs l6e, potatoes 8a10c, beans 90c, pork $a5e, 
beef 6@8c, veal 3jc | w, lard 6e, chickens 8e, 
shorts 14, middlings 13, corn 35c, oats 22¢c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 10¢, potatoes 10a@12c¢, 
corn 35¢, oats 22c, hay 10@11, lard 6c, beef 6@8e, 
mutton 5@6c, hogs 4@5c.—At Ellery, Chautauqua 


P bu, old 19@ 
1 40 a1 60, 


cabbage 


Mase, carrots 


Albany. strictly fresh 


baie, hogs 


5abse, 


pigs 2@250 ea, 
spring lambs 
l6c.—At South 
straw 17, 


Co, veal 5¢ d w, 3@4e l w, spring 
pork 5¢c.—At Glen, Montgomery Co, 
3@4, veal 4c lw, eggs 10¢, hay 
Salem, Westchester Co, hay 20, long rye 
MARKYLAND—At Baltimore, prime white po- 
tatoes, old 18@22¢ P bu, new southern $2 50@3 »p 
bbl, Bermuda onions 1 40@1 50 P cra, cabbage dhe 
al, lettuce 30@40¢ Pp bx, Fla tomatoes 1 50@5 p 
carriel, green peas 1@1 10 ~ bu, string 
150 P bskt, rhubarb 14125 p 
eggs 11li@lle 
lw, fowls Se, 


rye straw 15 50416 } ton, 


beans 1@ 
Fresh 
chickens 16@18e¢ P ib 
Straight 
Wheat 8@8 50, oat 10 59 
@i1, ch timothy hay 16 @17, No 1 15 216, elo- 
ver mixed 13 50¢@14, bran 11@12 50, middlings 10#19, 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, oultry 
supplic t owls 9$¢ P tb 
lw, l0¢ d w, spring chickens £234 @28e 
w. New southern potatoes ; bl, old 
13@18e } bu, cab re Toca) y cra, t O€ oF 


100 behs. 
» dz, spring 


ducks &¢, roosters 25¢ a. 


; moderate, market q 


@2 75, green and bskt, 

plant 4 { y hay 17@ 

17 50 } ton, No 1 16@16 50, mixed over 12 50@13, 

straight rye straw 18 c 5 
9 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quot: s; in all in- 
stances are Wholesale liey reler to prices at 
which the produce will seil from warehouse, ear 
or dock From must 
pay freight and commissio liaurg he 
in asmall way to retailers ‘ n > an 
vance is usually 


these, count oO mnees 


At New York, 
ing rather anen 
P bu, medium 
kidney 135, red 
yellow eyes l 
pea s80as85c, medium 7 “, 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, market quiet 
shown Fey ¢ 1 
prime 5a5ke, sl 
ped 2a be, sun-c 5 
8@9}e, bDlackbe 
@17ie, huckleb 
At New York, « 
sive but there 
withdrawals are 
Fey newlaid 
ered 121 
westerl l 
fair $2 
At Boston, 
up and l 
and Cape fey 
12hc, fair to g l lle 
4c YY dz, Mich, O an 
good lualle p« 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, choice sti I 
mand, other berri 
N J strawberries 6@10¢ 
huckleberries 10@13e, 


Salle, 


S moving 


cherries 
melons 75e¢ ea, | 
275@5 75 p bbl, 
Cal navels 4@5, 
2 25@4 p bx. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, sales o1 ly in 
bran 62} @65c } 100 ths in bags, w 7 
bulk, 57}@60e in bags, middlings T5« ve feed 60c, 
linseed oil meal 818, cottonseed 
18@18 50, screenings 40@65¢ p 1 
and grits 1, coarse corn meal 68 @7 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand moderate and market 
quiet at former prices. Prime ti thy hay $1@ 
105 P 100 ths, No 1 95« , No 2 85@90c, No 37 
clover mixed 70a75e, clover 5 ic, salt hay 45@ 
50c, long rye straw 8ce@1 
65e, Wheat 45@50c. 

At Boston, best hay l il 1 ier secaree, 
while medium and low grad ntiful and 
weak. N Y and Can ch fey ton, fuir to 
good 16 50@17 50, eastern 15 50@1 , ch 
and clover mixed lWai4 1a10, 2 lL t 
prime rye straw 22@25, oat 

Poultry. 

At New York, both live an ressed working 
out slowly. Dressed poultry: rkeys good to 
ch 8@10c P Ib, Phila broi 
22@24¢, western | ] ¢ 
white squabs $2 4 . Live liry: Sj 
chickens i7@20c irkeys 8@9%e, 
ducks 60@80¢e 4} pr, 

At Boston, receipts iore derate, all kinds 
selling slowly. Northern anc ch spring 
chickens 18@20c } tb, com to good 12@15e, extra 
fowls 13@l4c, western iced turkeys 10@11l¢, chick- 
ens 10@12¢, fowls 9 pigeons $1 25 Pp dz, Froz- 
en turkeys 144@15c, capons 15@i6c, chickens 8@10¢. 


eed oil cake 


vers’ meal 


280e, 


short 60@70e, oat 0a 


clover 


duct 


spring 


ay “, Tl 
Potatoes. 
At New York, the market is burdened with poor 
stock whieh drags heavily. Prime Bermudas 
$2 50@4 ) bbl, prime southern 1 75@2 50, fey 2 H@ 











3. southern seconds 1 
p bb] or sack, 

At Boston, a full 
prices. New southern more 


25@1 50, old potatoes 50@70e 
supply at the former 
plentiful but of 


vostook Hebrons good to extra 


low 
poor 


quality 26a 300 








~» bu, Burbanks and White Stars 20@25¢, Vt 23@ 
yee, new Fla $2@58 4) bbl, Savannah 2@3, Charles 
ton 2a NC 2a 

Following are Comparative potato prices at vari- 
ous points, repi ting wholesale transactions 
on the dates nam 

J | Dee 15 June l Dee 15 

1896 o4 1896 1894 
usta, 25 40@45 Cincinnati 20@25 52@60 
be I8@26 58a60 Toledo, 1l5@17  50@55 
Sprir efield, 957030 55@60 Columbus. 17 55@60 
Hartford 2530 60@70 Cleveland, 12@17 48@50 
t 20 60@65 Montreal, 2 6065 
25 2k 4a63 Winnipeg, L2@15 45@50 
70 Chicago, 215 48/58 
20@40 70@380) St Louis, l0als 57@60 
m4 sMD50 Surlington. La. ” (0@T0 
2@13 a40 Topeka, 25 AO@SD 
VO 7@60 San Francisco, 36@39 30036 
le 60 Omaha, 20425 6570 

Baltimore, R20) 258 
Vegetables. 

At New York, prices fluctuate according to sup- 
ply and demand. Asparagus $1 25@1 75 P dz behs, 
southern beets 2@4 }) 100 behs, southern cabbage 
60ca@1 Pp bbl, new arrots 1 50@2 50 P 100 behs, 


celery 400e@1 P dz, Fla egg plant 2a4 P bx, eu- 
cumbers e@125 Pera, green peas 75e@1 2 
k-bbl bx, pp th, kale 75e¢@1 2! 
bbl. lettuce 50e@1 50 py bbl, radishes 50 a75e ) 100 
bens, rhubarb 1@1 50 P 100 behs, wax beans 75c@ 
150 P bskt, spinach 75e@1 P bbl, white squash 
fhea1 75 P cra, marrow 150@2 P cra, Russia tur- 
nips 50@75¢e Pp bbl, new white 2@4 p 100 behs, Fla 
tomatoes 17 earrier, watercress 1@1 50 p 





horse-radish 3@5e 


> En*+ 
a3 HO 


100 behs, onions, Bermuda 125 P cra, Egyptian 
160@1 75 P bag, N O 1 75@2 P bbl. 
New England Markets. 
At Hartford, Ct,veal calves 6¢ P th 1 w, 10@1le 
dw, broiler chickens $1@1 25 p pr, fresh eggs 
15a 18 p dz, potatoes 25¢e P bu, honey 12al16e P th, 


nm, meadow 14.—At Water- 
y «lz, chickens 10@12e p 
irkeys l2c lw, 18¢ dw, veal 
‘ l d hay 18@i9 P ton.—At New 
Haven, Ct, timothy hay 22 P ton, rye straw 22 


upland hay 18@20 p t 
bury, Ct, fresh eggs lite 
thiw, 16@1lsed w, 


westel resh « 31 PP dz, chickens lie 1 w, 12@ 
l4¢ d w, emy butter 14@15¢e P th, dairy 13a@15e, old 
cheese 10}a@lle, ne ja410e.—At Providence, R I, 
fowls 12@15e P tb d mutton 64a7)c, fresh eggs 
4alde, hay 20@21 4 n,¢emy print butter 18@19¢e 
Pp th, tubs 17¢.—At Springfield, Mass, nearby cmy 
butter 20e # Ib, western emy lie, dairy loalic, old 
cheese 9a@10¢, Old turnips 26@35e P bu.—At Worces- 
ter. Mass. potatoes P bu, nearby fresh eggs 15 
alic ~ daz, westel l11a12c, beef Bake, veal 7@ 
10¢, mutton 6@8e, lL hay 20@22 4? ton, emy but- 
ter Walle » th, dairy 18@20c, cheese 10a@12¢ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


fhe utter Market. 





New York State \t Albany, good to ch emy 16 
@lic pl ry 1 Lb At Syracuse, good to ch 
emy li@itk dairy l15@17e.—At Baldwinsville 
Onondaga Co, l4« lt —At Oswes Oswego Co, 
lic.—At Glen, M vromery Co, 1b¢ At Ellery, 
Chaut bia. 32 1c, 

At New York, receipts during Inst week were 
large 1 the market held its own, continuing 


rood 
which 


1! - 
11ers 


steady at 15i¢ fo 1 This is 
demand for fine grades at the low 


umulation of such and e1 


due to a 
prices 


checks ace ables s 


to susta their a ng price. Quality must be 
well up, howevel » obtain top figures and under 
grades are dull and weak with a constantly grow- 
ing surplus. Export trade is fair but wholly for 
best goods. Choice dairies are fairly steady, sup- 
plies of such bein moderate. Prices governing 
round Jots, and subject to some advance for se- 


lections in a small way, are as follows: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 154c Pp th, western 
firsts 14@l5e, seconds 13@134e, N Y fey emy 15}e, 
N Y dairy half tubs fey 15e, firsts 13@14c, western 
dairy firsts lle, seconds 9@10e, factory fey 10}c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, market quict and weak, 
prices e Elgin «my 18e P th, Ohio 15c, dairy 


Gar leveland, fairly firm for choice, de- 





mand good. Good to chemy 13@16¢, dairy 10@ 
1k At Toledo, in good demand. Good to ech 
emy 1h@iie, dairy 14@15¢e.—At Cincinnati, Elgin 


emy 174¢e, Ohio 14@15¢e, ch dairy 8@9e. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market steady 
for faney. Western extra emy 154¢ P tb, fair to 
prime 12@15¢, faney prints 16c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, fairly 
eny 16@17¢ Pp tb, ch 14@15e, imt cmy 
ladles 12c, dairy prints 12@13c. 
At Boston, receipts are heavy, but not 


steady. Fey 
li@l3e, fey 


burden- 


some, a good demand existing for all fine grades, 
and especially for strictly extra, which is not so 
plentiful. Some of the finest northern sells 
slightly above quotations in a jobbing way. 


follows: Vt and 
northern N 


Quotations for round lots are as 
N H fey emy assorted sizes 164¢ P Ib, 
Y 16@16}e, western frech tbs assorted sizes 14@ 
16c, northern firsts I5c, eastern 14@15c, western 

firsts 14@14}¢, 11@12¢c, extra Vt dairy Ide, 






seconds 





THE DAIRY SITUATION 


N Y lide, 


laze premium over above prices. 


firsts lsc, western imt emy 11l@12 


fhe manufacture of margarin has assumed 
great proportions in Germany, where the annual 
is now placed at $20,000,000 from 85 fac- 
jn tonnage of 


addition, vast quantities are impo 


product 
tories, or one-tenth the 
butter, In 
ed from Denmark, 5S‘ 
cent consular report says butter cosis the coi 
er 24a30c pp tb, 
alvce. In Germany, I 
consists of oleomargarine with an addition of 20 
olive oil, while Chie 
large proportion of « 


production 
den and Itumgary. <A re 


while the su 
mars 





iper grades are made WIitil 


ittonseed oil. The Imperial 






government has becn considering a proj 
menusure to regulate the manufacture and sal 
but any le lation of this character has met 
wreat resistance, 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Aibany, full cream che 
dars Téasse P Ib, Nats Tase, imt Swiss 12¢ At 
Syracuse, full cream cheddars 8@9c¢.—At Bald 
winsville, Onondaga Co, &a@104ce.—At Oswego, 


Oswego Co,10ic.—At Cuba, at the last board meet- 
ing, cheese sold at 6a6ic, Ge the ruling price, a 


few lots of small, not contracted, sold 
About 2000 boxes on sale.—At Ellery, 
Co, 74 ase. 

At New York, prices are very irre} 
lower than a week ago. There is no great actis 
ity in the market’ but the esd fairly 
cleaned up, althoug:. pretty well picked over 
Fancy small colored in demand. New cheese N 
Y full cream ech large white 64c, natural tinge Ga 
6he, good to prime 5} a6he, colored 6fa7e, 
ch small whit and colored 7 
part skims I 1 


at 6; wZb65C 
Chautauqua 


gular and 


cheese is 


prime 6}@6é4e, 
eh light skims 5c, va4ic, full skims 
ale. 


Ohio—At 
and Ohio 10¢ 


Columbus, full cream cheddars, N \ 
)) tb, flats 94e. At Cleveland, 


modcer- 





ately active, prices easy. Full cream eddars., 
new 9a@9he, flats, new 8@&jc, skims 4a@6c, imt 
Swiss 12@13e.—At Toledo, quiet and fairly firm 
Full cream cheddars, old 10a12¢, flats 8@9c, inet 
Swiss 1l@lzc.—At Cincinnati, prime to ch iamily 
favorite 94a10c, Ohio flats 9@9hc, twins 10a@10)« 
Young America 10} alle. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market steady 
under moderate suppliese and demand. N Y full 
new small fey &8¢ P tb, fair to good TaTie 
fey 7 fair to good 64a6%c, part skims 44 





full skims 


oC, 
Maryland—At Baltimore, prices rather easic! 
N ¥ full cream, new 8$a9c P ib, Hats 9ade, old 
cheese §¢ above, 
At Boston, fi new cheese not abundant y 





and having only moderate sale, old working 
New cheese: N Y full © 
large Tic, firsts Te, Vt small extra &«, 


firsts Te, 


hi Smnali si s 


fairly. 
Sic P th, 
large 74c, seconds Sate, sage cheese «, 
part skims 2e4e, full cream Ohio flats 6$a75e. 
Old cheese: N Y and Vt extra 9a9ic, fair to od 
Take, common 5a be, 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest vhite easy 
at 9fe, colored easy at + 

— 

Crop and Market Conditions Abroad. 

LONDON, England, May 22—But 
has been made in Great Britain and Ireland 





regard to farm crops. The weather has een pel 
sistently dry for man weeks, until within 1 
last few divs, when slight showers h e fall 
but only sufficient to freshen up the foliage wit) 
out being enoug rh to penetra to 1 * roots ana 
help on the plants. Wheat ‘has grown little, and 
barley has not had a good time in consequence 


‘armers are looking 
anxiously for rain varm temperature; if 
do not get these shall soon be in an unpleasant 
As it is,the hay crop in the south of Eng- 
land will be extremely prospects are 
not good even in the north, though they may be 
saved by later rains, the season being «a little 
later. Notwithstanding the bad outlook the price 
of hay is exceedingly low, the very best being 
sold in the market at $20 per ton, and inferior at 
less than half that figure. This low range must be 
due to feed during the winter being plentiful, 
notwithstanding that the hay crop of 1895 wasa 
small one, and possibly to the facet that foreign 
countries have some to send. 

Reports from the European continent still tell of 
dry weather, with low temperature, and little rain 

eonditions much like those which prevail in 
Great Britain. Rain is wanted in France, perhaps 
more than anywhere else now that Spain has had 
a bountiful supply, saving the wheat cropin the 
Castille though in other districts it 
had gone too far. Latterly the Paris market has 
shown a hardening tendency and present price 
is 9c | bu for wheat, at Berlin $1, Antwerp 
Ti4ce, Perth Amsterdam 68¢c. The crops in 
Morocco are now being harvested, and barley is 


of the absence of rain. I 


and 


position, 
small, and 


provinces, 


Oe 
ial, 


Prints 


655 


[15] 


wheat and corn are looked upon 
favorably, but beans, which are injured by 
the hot winds, will be only a third of a full crop. 

The grain trade has been weak during the past 
fortnight, and prices are not so good as they 
were. Compared with those of a year ago, English 
Wheat is worth 8¢ P bu more than it was then 
and barley 1jc, but oats are 2}¢ down. As, how- 
oat crop was much the biggest area last 





turning out well; 


ver, the 


as representing no great change. 
fore, the farm has made no 
and meat there has been a decline of 2 to 4¢ Pp 
ib, and the foreign competition is becoming keen- 
er and heavier than before. The recent announce- 
ment of reduced transport rates for cattle and 
meat from Canada has caused some little uneasi- 
dificult to compete with foreign 


On grain, there- 
progress. In cattle 


as itis 


less, 


and colonial produce without any further oppor- 
iunities being afforded to the latter. Best States 
beef is making at the wholesale market 9 to 10¢ 


») lb estimated dressed weight, but lower qualities 
drop to a very low figure; sheep from the Argen- 
tine are quoted 12¢ per lb when they are of first 
class quality, and they are much improving. 
This is quite a different figure from that which 
used to prevail, and now South American sheep 
of a certain stamp fetch ridiculously low prices. 
Whether or not the States and other feeders make 


the game play, the British farmer is hardly- 
driven to make ends meet, 
a — 
Dairy Shorthorns. 
The committee appointed by the American 


Shorthorn breeders’ association to recommend a 
basis for registry in the proposed dairy record for 
Shorthorn cattle, has reported. It is suggested 
that the Babcock test be made the basis of com- 
putation. If in a seven days’ test a Shorthorn cow 
produces an average of one pound of butter per 
day, she shall be admitted to registry, provided her 
pedigree admits of her being recorded in the 
recognized Shorthorn herd books of England and 
America. The test should be made about three 
months after calving, and is to be supervised and 
certified to by duly authorized representatives of 
the various state agricultural experiment stations. 
In addition to the test report, owners will be re- 
Guired tc furnish as many additional facts con- 
cerning the duiry capacity of their cow as may 
seem valuable. It is interesting to know' how long 
the cow has been in milk at the time the admis- 
sion test was made, as well as to have a record of 


monthly or yearly performances. This with 
kindred information must be given under oath. 
It is recommended further that all cows which 


participated in the Columbian dairy competition, 
and all cows that have won prizes offered by the 
American Shorthorn breeders’ association for 
dairy animals of this breed, be admitted without 
further test. In the case of bulls, all sons of test- 
and all bulls that have not less than five 
accepted daugliters for registry, shall be consider- 
ed eligible. Imported bulls shall be admitted to 
registry ou presentation of satisfactory proof that 
the dams of such bulls have productd not less 
than the minimum amount of butter in seven 
days required to admit cows, or that they have 
not less than five daughters that have made such 
authenticated records. The fee shall be one dollar 
for each animal The cost of testing 
borne by the person applying tor 
admission of cattle. This report has been 
curred in by the executive committee of 
Shorthorn association. 

A similar effort is being made in Great Britain. 
Prizes of $50 each have been given to 18 agrieul- 
tural socicties that will each give second prizes of 
$25 for the best shorthorn heifer or cow eligible 
for Coate’s herd Robustness ot constitu- 
tion and good milkigg qualities will be impera- 
tive in order to secure the prize. 


ed cows 


registered, 
cows is to be 
con- 
the 


book. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


Enormous Increase in Consumption. 

The banner seasons in the tobacco trade were 
the years ended June 30, 1892 and 1893. In these 
two years, 530 million lbs of tobacco were manu- 
factured and nearly 200 million lbs were used in 
making cigars and cigarettes. During the last two 
fiscal years (18M-95,) manufactures of tobacco con- 
sumed 506 million lbs, cigars and cigarettes 189, or 
a total of 695 million lbs compared to 730 millions 
in the previous two years. The output of cigars 
for the past two years has averaged about 20% 
below the high water mark of the good times 
ended June 30, 1893. This decline is but tempo- 
rary, if we may judge the future by the past. 

Itis a remarkable fact that consumption of 

igar leaf tobacco has increased 40 per cent be- 
tween 1880 and 1892, while the quantity of manu- 
factured tobacco consumed (smoking, chewing, 
snuif, ete) has just about doubled during the same 
period. The production of cigars was nearly 24 
times as many in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1893, us in 1880, while the number of cigarettes is 
now 15 fold what it wasthen. Consumption of to- 
bacco has inereased much more rapidly than 
population, in spite of more stringent laws and 
au more vigorous moral campaign against the use 
of the weed. We have compiled the following 
official figures on the subject: 

Mil’s lbs leaf used in Millions cigars & cigarettes 





*Mf'd *Cigars +Cigars +Cigarettes tTotal 
1895, 259 91 4,164 3,328 
Is4, 90 4,067 3.183 
R93, 7 4.514 3,177 
1892, 100 4,549 2,893 
1Si, 95 4,475 2.685 
}xu 92 4.088 2.233 
1855 82 3.359 1,058 
1S) 61 2,019 238 
S70) ? 991 14 f 
Ist 92 0 71% 


*For calet years ended Dee 30. +For fiscal years 
ended June § 
New York Prices Advanced. 

The edict forbidding the exportation of Cuban 
leaf, the dark colors of the Sumatra °9 crop and 
the small stock of desirable domestic leaf have 
sent prices afewcents higher and filled dealers 
with a feeling of security. Low grades of do- 
mestic leaf continue to be sent abroad, exports 
exceeding 7000 es during May and 5500 es during 
April. Large quantities of Cuban leaf were re- 
ceived during May, but sales of that leaf also ran 
high. As to Sumatra, American buyers have secur- 
ed about 3500 bales at the four inscriptions already 
held. Stocks of Sumatra leaf in bonded ware- 
houses are down to 25,000 bales of which 10,000 
are absolutely worthless for this country. These 
features of the trade cause dealers to hold all kinds 
of tobacco of quality at advanced figures. Of low 
grade leaf an abundant supply is on hand. By 
the time the °96 crop reaches the market, there is 
no doubt but what the market will be in the 
best condition to receive tobacco it has been in 

years. 
Internal Revenue Receipts on Tobacco. 

By the internal revenue receipts on tobacco 
during April, 1896, a considerable falling off oc- 
curred in the receipts on manufactured tobacco, 
compared with any of the previous months of 
this year or of April of last year. The receipts 
in full for April, ’95 and ’96, were as printed below: 

INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES PAID ON TOBACCo. 
2895 April 1896 
Cigars and cheroots, 
Cigarettes, 
Snuff, 
Tobacco, mfgd, 
Total, 472,66 ‘ 2,695 








THE TOBACCO EDICT FROM SPAIN forbade, after 
May 26, the exportation of tobacco from Cuba. 
The bulk of the old crops had’ been disposed of 
but many lots had not been delivered. Upon the 
request of the secretary of state, all contracts 
made before the issue of the order may be car- 
ried out and the leaf secured. Had that proviso 
not been allowed, it is likely Congress would 
have prohibited the importation of Havana cigars, 
thus promulgating effective prohibitory measures. 
With short allowances of Sumatra and Havana 
stocks, all really fine °9 wrapper leaf should 
yield growers @ handsome profit. 

NEW YorK—Buying of tobacco in the Onondaga 
section is about at a standstill; what sales are 
made net the grower 2@3c for shipping stuff, fair 
manufacturing lots 6a8c, selections 10@12c. Plants 
have been thrifty and with the rains of last 
week, transplanting occupies the grower’s time.— 
In the Chemung valley, occasional sales are made, 
but prices are no more satisfactory than in the 
Onondaga section. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The Lancaster Co tobacco grow- 
ers’ society will continue the experiments of past 
years, at the Donegal station. Plants were set 
last week. As to acreage in Lancaster Co, prom- 
inent growers say prices received fail to pay 
for the fertilizer used on the '9% crop and the re- 
sult will be a very large reduction in acreage com- 
pared with last year, and the '9% crop was a little 
over half the average size raised in the county. 
To offset such predictions, our reports show that 
plant beds are cs numerous and large as usual 
and with recent rains and time for transplanting, 











TOBACCO AND HOPS 


the planting of the weed proceeds much as hereto- 
ore. 

Ounto—In the Miami valley, favorable spring 
conditions have pushed plants fully 2 or 3 weeks 
ahead of last year and setting has been general 
the past week. Depredations by insects have 
been ata minimum. There are but few sales and 
rehandling old and new leaf is the only sign of 
animation. Old Spanish is held at 8@10c, ’95 at 5@ 
6c, Gebhart 6c, seedleaf 3@4c.—The Cincinnati 
market has shown slightly advanced prices on 
all grades and some interest among buyers. Sales 
fully equal offerings. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, June 2—Very few hops now remain 
in first hands pecially of the choice qualities. 
Brewers and deale1 are stocked with supplies to 
serve them for some time to come and do not feel 
inclined to pay any advance in price to secure 
the goods offered. For these reasons the market 
is quiet and there is little trading or interest. 
Hop yards are receiving good care in some sec- 
tions, but in other parts of the state growers du 
not think i tworth while to cultivate and spend 
money on their yards, with prospects as dim as at 
present. On the Pacific coast there is a fair 
trade, considerable quantities moving at the low 
prices. The European and English markets show 
little change, the former quietude prevailing. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND 


May 27 May 29 June l 
State N Y crop ‘9%, choice. 734@8 74@8 71,@8 
“ * os “ined to prime.5lg a6, 5i,a6', 51,@64 
« * ” "44, choice, as 405 sah 
* " “ “med to prime, 4@41, 4@4}, 4@445 
3 ” ™ " com, 23,.@3 24443 2',a@3 
” old olds 245 244 215 
Pacific coast, "9 choice, 7@744 7@71, 7@i4s 
ws “ * med to prime, 5@b V@b a6 
« crop "44 choice, 1@4, 4@43, 41@41, 
. 2% med To prime, 3@3+, 3@3', 3@34, 
ad * common, 21, 24, Zhe 
German, 14@20 14@20 14@2 


According to official figures, the tax on ferment- 
ed liquors for the month of April amounted to 
$2,851,674, against 2,582,459 the corresponding 
month last yvear. Of this amount the barrel tax 
of $1 per bbl was 2.84,960 this year, compared 
with 2,576,920 last year. Brewers’ and retail and 
wholesale dealers’ special taxes made up the 
total. An amendment offered in the senate impos- 
ing an additional tax of 75e¢ per barrel on lager 
beer, ale and porter was defeated May 28, by a 
vote of 24 to 34. 

SHARON (Schoharie), N Y, May 29—Hops are com- 
ing along finely. The severe drouth does not appear 
to affect them. Contrary to anticipation they are 
getting apparently more care than last year; 
everybody, it seems, thinks everybody else is 
neglecting them. There was much said about 
plowing up hops, but in reality very few in good 
condition were taken up in this section. The 
prospect is not at all encouraging to growers and 
they have come toa sensible conclusion that if 
there is no better prospect about picking time 
than last year, many will be left unpicked. 





Basket and Question Box. 


A Not Uncommon Pigweed.—J. H P. sends a 
weed growing in his yard that resembles ‘*pig- 
weed’ but neither hogs nor cattle will eat it 
The weed sent is a species of pigweed or goose- 
foot (Chenopodium glaucum L). It is an annual 
growing from one to twelve inches high, spread- 
ing and bushy in its habit. The leaves are glau- 
cous, mealy and coarsely toothed. The flowers are 
borne in axillary* spikes. This goosefoot is a na- 
tive of Europe, but oceurs from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Rocky mountains and while com- 
mon in some places has not usually been con- 
sidered troublesome. Annual w-eds like this 
should not be allowed to form seeds, but should 
be cut off while young. All annuals are easily 
destroyed but they have to an unusual degree 
the power of forming seeds not by dozens but by 
thousands on a single plant, and hence it is that 
our annual weeds occupy so prominent a place 
in our agriculture. Not only are these annuals 
productive in seed, but in many cases they have 
excellent facilities for dispersion, as is shown by 
the Russian thistle, a member of this order, and 
wild lettuce. Annual weeds should be removed 
early, therefore, to prevent seeding.—[Prof. L. H. 
-ammel, lowa Agricultural college. 


As to Barometers.—J. W. P.: A good barom- 
eter is of considerable practical use, especially 
to a close observer of weather conditions. It is 
used by the weather bureau only to measure the 
momentary pressure of the air. Reliable mer- 
ecurial barometers can be obtained from such manu- 
facturers as Heury J. Green of 1191 Bedford ave, 
Brooklyn, N Y, Schneider Bros of 265 Greene 
street, New York city, and J. P. Friez of 107 E. 
German st, Baltimore, Md. The aneroid or holis- 
teric barometers used extensively on board ships 
and as a portable instrument by travelers, civil 
engineers, ete, are entirely of foreign manufacture, 
but can be obtained from the above-named manu- 





facturers. Consult ‘‘Barometry and the Measure. 
ment of Atmospheric Pressure,’’ published by the 
US weather bureau, for further information, 

The Way They Do It in Denmark.—In order 
to increase the trade with England and hold it 
after once securing it, a Danish co-operative com- 
pany has been formed to collect eggs from tarm- 
ers, the last named being obliged to stamp each 
with a distinctive mark and date, the company 
guaranteeing the eggs to be not more than ®& 
days old. They are sorted into four grades, ac- 
cording to size, for the benefit of the English re- 
tailer. The Danish company warrants the quality 
of the eggs, fining a farmer $5 for inserting poor 
ones, and if the offense is repeated, he is exclud- 
ed from the privilege of marketing eggs through 
this concern. 





Incubation.—J. H. B. wants to be enlightened 
as to the cause of eggs not hatching, and why in 
the few that did hatch, the chick died in a few 
minutes after coming out of the shell. There are 
so many reasons why this might take place that 
it would be impossible to form a correct opinion. 
The temperature should be kept at 103 to 104, with 
as little variation as possible, and there should be 
sufficient moisture but not too much, and if the 
eggs are fertile I do not see any good reason why 
the chicks should not be healthy and strong. . 


One Way to Cure Bloated Calves.—A few days 
ago one of my calves had the colic trom « ating 
too much grass. It was badly bloated and in 
great pain. I put some rags in a pan, set fire to 
them and held the ealf’s head in the smoke for 
about 10 minutes and walked it around the yard 
afew times. In less than half an hour the swell- 
ing went down and the calf was all right. This 
may be a ‘‘faith’’ cure, but itis effectual.—{P. H. 
Hartwell, N J. 


Have Been Very Hard Up Financially and am 
yet, but I want the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
all the same. [ was looking over our old AGRI- 
CULTURISTS the other day, and found the tirst 
numbers father received, November and _  Dee- 
ember, 1862. It has come to our home ever since, 
with the exception of a single year, and will keep 
coming for a while yet, I can tell you that.—f{J. §. 
Barb, Oakfield, 0. 

Unity Among Farmers.—The great trouble 
with farmers is that they will not stand together. 
They complain that the laws are made against 
their interests but they do not get together and 
urge their views. Farmers’ should hold to- 
gether politically. They should exact pledges 
from candidates and stand by the men who are 
their true friends.—[{[F. W. Redfern, Mich. 

A Grand Counselor for farmers and their 
families is AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and I 
would not do without it for reference. It is a King 
Solomon to give us wisdom in our calling.—{A. 
Cunningham, Augusta, Carroll Co, Ohio. 


CATALOGS ACKNOWLEDGED. 

The Deming Co, Salem, Ohio, have sent out 
their 1896 catalog of spraying pumps, and all 
spraying appliances. Prominent horticulturists all 
over the United States recommend them. 
SINESS NOTICES. 
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Fruit growers will be interested in the “red 
book” treatise on gilt edge evaporated fruits, sent 
free by American Mfg Co, Waynesboro, Pa. 





Owners of sheep who have used the Cooper 
sheep dip assert that it adds 50 cents per head to 
the value of their flocks. See advertisement in 
this issue. 

One of the handiest little devices we have seen 
for some time, and something that every farmer 
should have, is the Holdfast corn binder, made by 
the Tie Co, Unadilla, N Y. Big money is made in 
selling this article, and any one wanting a town 
agency should send the company five cents for an 
outfit, not forgetting to mention this paper. 

We desire to call attention to the change of 
advertisement of the Field force pump company, 
of Lockport, N Y, manufacturers of spraying out- 
fits and machinery. The season for spraying 
grapes and potatoes is now close at hand, and it 
will pay our readers to send for a catalog and 
instructions, which the company send free on ap- 
plication. 


Quality and Price are two as essential qualities 
with the prudent buyer when purchasing a ve- 
hicle as with any article, and of the two, quality 
should be the first consideration. It is not the 
lowest in price that is the cheapest. If any of 
our readers are thinking of buying a buggy this 
summer, send for the illustrated catalog of the 
Columbus carriage manufacturing company, Co- 
lumbus, O, which shows a great variety of styles, 
all made in their own factory and sold under 
their ;zuarantee. The catalog is sent free to all 
who mention this paper. 
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Roses. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 


The white rose is the sweetest rose, 
The purest and the best; 

The red rose is the brightest rose 
And far outshines the rest. 

The yellow is the jealous rose, 
The one with many a thorn. 

The blush rose may be likened 
To a soft and dewy morn. 


“Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary.” 


BY LILLIE CHACE WYMAN, AUTHOR OF POVERTY 


GRASS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
‘Van Ambure¢h is the man, 
Van Amburgh is the man,’ 
hummed Mary Mahler, as she stood at the cor- 
ner of the house where she lived and looked 


with eager eyes down the street, watching to 


see her husband come from the station with 

his sister “ina, whom he had gone to meet 

Mary and he had both been very much excit- 

ed for some days over the prospect of this 

girl’s arrival. He did not believe he should 
} 


know her, when he saw her. 
‘“*S’e vas ver’ li’l’ girl ven I 
had said. ‘‘It vill be 


leafs 
goot 


Sher- 
many,’’ he to see 
her.’ 

When the hour had 
train, Baby Gertrude 


arrived to go to the 
had been importunate 


and Carl had been forced to go to the station 
alone, but as soon as the baby was appeased 
Mary had run to the street door to be all 


The 
saw her husband 
and the girl approach, and heard them speak- 
ing eager German words which she could not 
felt her heart suddenly grow 


ready to give the new sister a welcome. 
moment, however, that she 


inderstand, she 


old, and by the time that, after several 
pauses in their walk to look about, they came 
» to her, there were some little hard lines 


the expression of an instinctive 


and had 
sort of 


a fair, 
personality 


big and round 
She had the 
takes itself felt by 


rosy tace. 


1 everyone with whom 
itcomes in contact. Mary was little and 
pretty and bright-eyed, but Lina dwarfed her, 
and as Mary stood necessarily dumb _ before 
her, she giggled rudely. 

‘*She’s laughing at me,’’ thought Mary. 

They went into the house and Carl had to 
show Lina her room, because his wife could 
not speak German. The chamber was a bare 
little box in the attic, bnt Mary had that 


morning taken a strip of new carpet from her 
wn room and earried it up there. Carl had 
hired a bedstead and spent his last dollar for 
alattress and a pillow. Lina looked around 
and showed her teeth in a wide smile. 

‘I do not love this country yet,’’ she said, 
and then they both sat down on the bedside 
and fell to talking of their childish days. 
Lina remembered many things of which he 
spoke, and she pretended to remember those 


she had forgotten. He had a simple heart 
and he felt as if breezes from the Rhine were 
blowing into the little garret. Meanwhile 


Mary burned her fingers downstairs making 
tea, and then waited impatiently, and fed the 
thildren as she waited. Carl came at last 


8! hye 





a Gerinan song 
»*? asked Mary rather crossly. 


rere’s si 





‘Sit down an’ eat.’’ 

‘She’’eame a few minutes later, and Mary 
felt very much left out of the scene that fol- 
lowed, for Carl had to tell his sister’all about 
the children—there were already five and the 
oldest was only six He explained which 
Were boys and which were girls, and who 
had had the measles, and Lina listened only 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


to him and did not seem even to know that 
once Mary, with many gestures and one or 
two German words injected among the Eng- 
lish syllables, was trying to tell her some- 
thing. 

‘‘T bet she could understand me if she 
wanted to,’’ thought Mary. 

She was a little consoled when the baby 


would not go to Lina and resented its father’s 
attempt to part its tiny lips and show its new 
tooth. She gave the child a hug and a bit of 
sugar. ° 


After supper Lina and Carl sat on the door- 


step and talked while Mary washed the 
dishes. It was a new experience to the wife 
to hear him talk and not know what he was 
saying. They had not been much with Ger- 


mans since their marriage. She had had him 
almost wholly to herself, and had not realiz- 
ed that the very isolation from his country- 
folk which had given him so entirely to her, 
had made a chance for homesickness to grow 
in his heart. She felt puzzled and lonesome 
as she listened to the How of strange words 
and laughter from his lips. After a while it 
was worse still, for Lina spoke, and when he 
answered, the poor little uncomprehending 
wife heard a sob in his voice. That night she 
woke often with a dull, jealous pain in her 
heart, and a wonder in her confused brain 
what it was that made her feel so bad, grow- 
ing, as she grew more fully awake, into a won- 
der what it was that Lina had told him to 
make himery. Once she put out her hand and 
curled her fingers softly around the 


] back of 
his neck. She did not want to 


disturb him, 
but she wanted to feel sure he was really 
near her, and certainly her own, in spite of 


all that laughter and that sob about things of 
which she knew nothing. 

In the summoned up what 
conscience she had and said to herself, ‘‘Oh, 
of course it was all right for them to havea 


mind I’ 


morning she 


lot to sav to each other. I won't 
he re r] good to her 

So she met Lina with a determined smile, 
but the girl yawned and did not 
and she and Car 
see if she could get work. She 
hour iater, and Mary inferred 
not found any employment. 


stnile bac k, 
mill to 
returned an 


that she had 


l soon started for the 


belated wash- 
busy 

trampling 
hold of. 


Mary was struggling with a 
ng. The children 

around the floor and 
as they could get 


were 


scattering 
} 1 
such clothes 


Mary snatched 


their Sunday garments from under their 
small, bare feet Lina looked disgusted and 
sat down by the window to sew Mary 
splashed her hands nervously in the tubs. 
She seemed suddenly aware that her home 
was always squalid and often untidy. She 
thought of a little cottage in a country vil- 
lage where she had lived for a few happy 


months when a child. She remembered the 


roses outside the clean kitchen window, and 
her eyes tilled with tears. She looked oy er 
at Lina’s big, placid figure. ‘‘Why doesn’t 
she help me and not stare at me she 
thought. The two women kept perforce a 
long silence between them, but when Carl 
came in at noon, Lina brightened with ready 


smniles and German chatter, and as she bright- 
ened Mary grew more still and sullen. Carl 
and Lina went out again together and at night 
Mary learned that he had not been at his 


work but had spent the afternoon in a vain 
search for a place for Lina. 

‘*That’s more’n fifty cents off your pay,’’ 
commented the wife in an injured tone. As 
the days went on, things seemed to go more 


and more wrong. Lina got nothing to do but 


she only laughed and chattered faster than 
ever with Carl. 
‘* How they talk!’’ thought Mary. ‘‘I war- 


moved 
were 


rant it’s all about me.’’ She _ herself 
about the house speechless, as if 
the alien intruder 

One day she caught her husband 
try and broke her jealous silence. 
see how much she eats?’’ she cried. 
as much as me. an’ I do all the work 
slices of bread at dinner, an’ two 
an’ three big pieces of pork—an’ 
a lot of pie! She ate them all. 
us to keep her.’”” 


she 


in the en- 
**Do you 
‘Twice 

Four 
potatoes 
butter an’ 
It’s ruining 


Carl looked stupetied and then angry. ‘'S’e 
vill pay it all ven s’e get vork—drei dollar 


each veek.’’ 
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‘*When she gets work!’’ retorted Mary, her 
scarlet lips curved with scorn. ‘‘When will 
that be? She could get work fast enough if 





she wanted to. Sheisa lazy, greedy thing. 
I hate her!’’ 
Carl stared down at her. ‘‘Damn it,’’ he 


said, ‘‘I no like you ver’ mooch now.’”’ 

Mary turned white and trembled. He had 
deal of that blonde boyish beauty 
which is powerful to stir the hearts of some 
women. It was all blazing at that moment in 
his face and figure, and it hurt her, it hurt 
her like the thrust of a jewel-studded sword 
or the vision of an angry angel. She put her 
arm before her eyes and bent her head to shut 
out the sight of him in his cruel, beautiful 
wrath, and thus bowed and quivering she ran 


a good 


by him like a beaten child, and fled into her 
own room. She tried for two days after this 
incident to be very amiable, then suddenly 


gave up the attempt 

‘*Tt’s no use,’’ she thought; ‘‘I can’t be nice 
to that woman.’”’ 

Two evenings later Mary and Carl were go- 


ing to bed and she said to herself, ‘‘I never 
will be mean enough to tell Carl how Lina 
carries on with the store man.’’ Even as she 
was thus occupied in making a good resolu- 
tion Carl said rather crossly, ‘‘Ven vill you 
vash mein Sonntag schirt?’’ 

‘*Get Lina to wash it,’’ cried Mary, ‘’I’ve 


enough else to do. She’d better do that than 
spend all her time flirting with the storeman. 
It just about kills her she can’t talk to him, 
but I see her kiss him to-day in the entry.’’ 

Carl was pulling off his shoes. ‘‘ You lies,’’ 
he said, without raising his head. 

A quarrel followed, of course, 
] 
s 


and Carl 


stolidly put his shoes on again and marched 
out of the house, to spend an honr in a neigh- 


bering saloon. 


Mary kept a little sum of money hidden in 


a roll of rags under her bed. Carl did not 
know of it. She was saving it because she 
expected to have special need of it in the ear- 
ly winter. She had learned by experience 
that it was very inconvenient to be sick and 
have a new baby and no money, all at once. 
She had saved three dollars and forty cents. 

She went one afternoon to add _ five cents to 
her collection. She lifted the mattress. The 
roll was gone. The money was gone. She 


hunted the house over for an hour like a mad 
woman. She flew up to the attic and shook 
the locked door of Lina’s bedroom. 

‘Oh, I thought it was such a large sum of 
money,’’ she moaned, ‘‘for me to have—me, 
that never had nothing of my own but chil- 


} 


aren. 

Carl and Lina were off on one of their ex- 
cursions. When they came in at night Mary 
sat silently holding Gertrude in her lap. 

‘*Vere is die supper?’’ asked Carl. 

‘*T will’get no more suppers for that wo- 


man,’’ said Mary coldly. 

Carl turned and muttered in German to his 
Lina stared vindictively at Mary, and 
laughed a long, loud, cruel laugh. The wife 
clutched her baby with her left arm, grew 
white, sprang for a knife that was on the ta- 


sister. 


ble, and with a great leap stabbed at the 
laughing girl. Carl grabbed her, Gertrude 


screamed, the knife just grazed Liua’s side 
and fell clanging to the floor, and Carl pushed 
Mary and Gertrude together down in a heap 
by the hearth. 

‘*You vicked voman,’’ he said, and put his 
knee upon her shoulder. She writhed like a 
worm beneath him. Lina stretched out her 
strong arms and snapped her big, shapely ftin- 


gers, and her teeth gleamed as she laughed 
again. 
‘*Ach himmel, Carl, would she kill me?’’ 


she said in her native language. She danced 
in savage glee about the room and Mary lifted 
her head and stared up with cloudy 

One great yellow braid slipped from its 
tening and fell down Lina’s back as 
whirled about. She came close to 
bent over her and clapped her hands 


eyes. 
fas- 
she 
Mary, 
with a 


fierce delight in the situation, and said, us- 
ing one of the few English phrases she had 


learned, 

‘*Mein Gott, dis is high jinks!”’ 

Carl straightened himself up and left Mary 
free to rise. She got onto her feet. ‘*‘Come, 
children,’’ she said, and walked steadily into 
the other room, carrying Gertrude and _ fol- 
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lowed by the rest of her scared and tearful 
offspring. Lina caught her brother around 
the waist and waltzed him toward the win- 
dow. 

‘*Dis iss fun,’’ she cried in tantalizing Eng- 
lish. Mary heard her and saw her from the 
inner room. She did not shut the door, but 
sat down quietly, and her children came and 
leaned against her lap, and she bent her head 
over them and looked like a child herself, for 
there came a pitiful droop into her little 
shoulders and her rich brown hair hung ina 
loose curly tangle above their upturned faces. 

Lina went to work and got supper, moving 
vigorously about like a splendid young ani- 
mal. Carl flung himself into a chair and 
watched her, with a gleam in his eyes that 
matched the lightin her own, and which sug- 
gested in them both the inheritance of a race 
accustomed to the wildness of great forests 
and to the cries of hunter and _ hunted 
quarry. 

‘*You look like our mother,’’ he said at 
last, and she retorted with a laugh. 

‘“‘I’m making the kind of cakes Minna 
Dresel used to make for you.’’ 

He lit his pipe and smoked but he panted a 
little between his puffs. The children with 
the innocent baseness of their age stole grad- 
ually away from their mother and came out to 
join their father and Lina at supper. They 
ate greedily and Carl teased them in loud, 
clear tones. Only the baby remained in 
Mary’s arms, and she hugged it and let her 
tears fall upon its little forehead. Carl could 
see her plainly from his seat at the table and 
whenever he looked that way he laughed. 
After he had finished eating he went into the 
bedroom and shut the door behind him. She 
was sick at heart by this time with a longing 
for his forgiveness, and she looked at him, 
her pansy eyes filled with the terror which 
a woman feels who knows that, however safe 
her body may be, the life of her soul is in 
mortal peril at the hands of the man who 
could most easily heal every hurt in her spir- 
it, for Carl and she were still very young, 
and although they were father and mother to 
five children, the winters had not been many 
since they were eager lovers. 

**T vill haf no more nonsense like dis,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘*Go and do your vork.”’ 

She flashed into anger at his tone and stood 
up before him with his child in her arms. 

‘*7 will have no more nonsense like this!’’ 
she echoed. ‘‘I have no work to do fer your 
sister. She is athief. She eats all the food, 
an’ the children starve, an’ then she steals 
my money.”’ 

‘*Shteals your moneys,’ he stammered. 
‘*Vat moneys haf you’?”’ 

‘‘Oh. I had money! Five cents an’ one 
cents! I had earned it all, an’ saved it out 
of what I earned, doin’ people’s washings. 
My arms an’ my back had ached for all of it. 
An’ I had it hid away, an’ it is gone, an’ 
I’m sure she stole it.’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You haf losed 
it your own selbst. It serve you right to 
haf no luck mit your moneys, if you keep 
‘em hid from me.’’ 

‘*Hid from you!’’ she cried, ‘*You would 
have spent it for her. She shall go out of 
my house now. She is a thief.’’ 

‘*Ver’ vell,’’ he said between his teeth, 
‘*s’e s’all go the morrow, an’ I s’all go mit 
her.’’ 

‘*Oh, will you?’’ she mocked him, with a 
bowing eurtsey, swinging Gertrude with the 
movement of her body, ‘‘Very well. You go 
along.”’ 

Early the next forenoon Carl and Lina sat 
side by side in a car bound for Boston. They 
had their baggage in some big paper bundles. 
Lina looked very handsome and red-cheeked. 
She made eyes at the brakeman and at a man 
opposite her. Carl’s face wore a sullen ex- 
pression. He had received his wages the day 
before, and that morning he had opened his 
envelope in Mary’s presence and had put 
eight dollars in his pocket and laid fifty cents 
on the kitchen table. He and Lina had come 
away without a word of good-by. Now he 
remembered how sick Gertrude looked as she 
lay in her white-faced mother’s lap. 

Presently Lina nestled up close to him and 
began to talk. ‘‘You are well rid of that wo- 
man,’’ she said; ‘‘she did not keep your house 
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asa German girl would. And she made up 
to the men so! She would always go to the 
store herself and never send one of the chil- 
dren. Now, Carl dear, we will both work 
hard and earn a lot of morey and go back to 
Germany, and you shall see what a splendid 
girl Minna Dresel has grown to be. Or we 
might send her the money to come to Ameri- 
ca with. She’d come fast enough. She’s 
never forgotten you, and she’d never let any 
lad come near her. Which way would you 
like best?’’ 

‘*Neither,’’ answered Carl sulkily. ‘‘I’m 
not the kind of man that wants two wives.’’ 

Lina gave him a caressing pat on the shoul- 
ders and laughed, with a tender note in the 
sound. 

‘*Now, Carl, dear, aren’t you good! And 
isn’t that what makes me so fond of you! Of 
course [ don’t think a man ought ordinarily 
to have two wives, but your case is so differ- 
ent from most people's. And Minna need not 
know anything about Mary.’’ So she went 
on and he listened, as he had listened for 
days to fancies and suggestions which indi- 
cated that the door was not irrevocably clos- 
ed to him upon the pleasures of love making. 
Lina came round at last in her chatter to an 
“Oh Carl, let me tell you what Minna and I 
did last Christmas,’’ and then followed a 
wild merry tale of youthful jollity. Carl had 
sat up all the same Christmas night with two 
croupy children, a sick wife and the two- 
weeks-old Gertrude. Lina’s story contrasted 
strangely with those memories, but blended 
maddeningly with older ones, and set his 
pulses beating with homesick longing and 
the strong desire for such care-free mirth as 
might have suited well with his voung man- 
hood. 

To be Concluded Next Week. 
—— 


Lillie Chace Wyman. 


In 1877 readers of the Atlantic Monthly were 
attracted by a story called The Child of the 
State, by a new 
author, Lillie 
Chace Wyman. 
It was the first 
work of a young 
woman in Rhode 
Island, who 
seemed thor- 
oughly at home 
with the sad side 
of 1 fe in a state 
reformatory. 
Then followed 
other works, a 
graphic pen pic- 
ture of New 
England factory 
life, with a pa- 
thos and real- 
ism that stirred 
readers strange- 
ly. Mrs Wy- 
man’s pen has not been idle since that time, 
and thousands of readers have thoroughly 
enjoyed Poverty Grass, a book which ina 
month or two made her famous. 

As to the personality of this gifted author, 
she is a slender small creature, with a deli- 
cate face, beautiful, dark eyes and a charm of 
manner and sweetness of voice which win 
her friend's instantly. Mrs Wyman’s father 
and mother were Quakers and prominent abo- 
litionists. During her girlhood she was very 
delicate, which prevented her receiving a con- 
ventional education. The education acquired 
under the gentle teaching of her mother, who 
was also an eloquent writer, was more helpful 
than any that a school could give. When she 
discovered that she could wield her pen, she 
turned her attention to the wrongs of the so- 
called lower classes. Her work in their be- 
half has not been wholly accomplished by her 
pen; she has done a marvelous amount of 
geod at her own door, for her home is in the 
midst of a cotton factory district. The help 
she has bestowed on those who have needed 
it in their worst and loneliest plight, concerns 
more the woman than the writer, and she 
has given all her heart to it. A story by Mrs 
Wyman, written especially for us, and en- 
titled, Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, opens in 
this issue, and will be concluded next week. 











Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 


For June we will give you some easy ones 
for warm weather. There will be the usual 15 
prizes for the 15 best lists, and the first prize 
will be $2 in cash, while the others will al] 
be good ones. The contest will be governed 
by the following 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question :—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in June. 
This will save you going to the postoftice so 
oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT. 


1. ANAGRAMS—THE SAILOR’s SToRY—One 
morning, as I was standing on the SALT 
REEF CO looking at the weather, the captain 
ordered me aloft to help furl the SIZZLE 
TOM PAIN. As I ran up the NAIL 
REST, my foot slipped and I fell. I put out 
my hands and caught the FAGSEP FRANK, 
trom which [ jumped tothe GIN POP FLITT, 
and slid to the deck. I was not hurt and 
jumped into the GINGIGR and ran up to my 
position on the DRAY. I was somewhat 
shaken up by the fall, but was all right next 
day. 

ANSWERS TO THE MARCH PUZZLES 
1—This was a hard one and no mistake, but 
several sent in allowable answers, though 
they were not like ours. This is the original: 

John met her somewheres on the lawn, 

Sitting by a lovely brook. 

Darling, be mine at early dawn, 

I’ll hire a maid and cook. 


Ky Ga Conn W Va Neb 
John, Metter, Somers, Ona, Lawn, 
NC O Pa Ind 
Sitton, Byer, Lovely, srook, 

Pa Ga Tenn Ill 
Darling, Bee, Mynatt, Early Dawn, 

Mo Me Va Ark 
Aisle, Hiram, Aden, Cook 


2.—MY OWN TRICK 
“2 34567890 


254) 908 (3 
762 
146 
3—‘‘Behold the child, by nature’s kindly 


law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.’ 

4—Bricks without straw. 

5—Trench-ant (trenchant). 

6—Skin, kin, in. 

7—1, Menelaus; 2, Cato; 3, Hecate: 4, Ham- 
let; 5, Scarus; 6, Dogberry; 7, Shylock. 

8—Buy-cycle (bicycle). 

9—Venus and Mars are two bright stars. 

10—Plaid, laid, aid. 

11—Louisville. 

12—Challenge. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH. 

M. S. Mason, RI; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; 
Lizzie M. Bowles, NH; D. L. Whittemore, 
Ill; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pas- 
coe, Conn; Annie Blackie, N Y; Mrs A. 
Tirrell, Mass; W. H. Overocker, Fla: Mrs D. 
A. Champion, N Y; Mrs J. S. Reynolds, Me; 
Mrs C. E. Ludden. Me; Lillian C. Durfee, 
Conn; Mrs William Ripley, Mass; Mrs Emily 
Buhrer, Mont. 

SPECIAL PRIZE QUESTION 

The word ‘‘magic’’ is found in the Apocry- 
pha, in the Book of Wisdom of Solomon, 
chapter 17, verse 7. 

The first one to send in the right answer 
was N. T. Phelps of Ohio, who will receive 
the prize offered for this answer. 

achat 


’ 


Telephones are so plentiful and the service 
so cheap in Sweden that every farmer who 
has 100 acres or more of land has a_ long-dis- 
tance ’phohe, so it is said. 

Too Busy.—A man too busy to take care of 
his health is like a mechanic too busy to take 
care of his tools. 
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** PLEASE LET US GO NOW! 
inaiiliiaiibinssoms 
The Hammer of Fortune. 
AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


TERRIBLE FAMINE 
brought hard times to Den- 
mark, once upon a time. 
It was all the dwellers on 
the heath could do to keep 
the wolf from the door. 
One poor peasant thought 





e could manage to live if 
he had but one mouth to feed. So he sent 
his « \ Niels out into the wide, wide 
wo! . hia { tine 

Nie l early in the morning, and did 
not 1 t rest til the monarch of the 
ski ewe monarchs of the 
fore | e la some wild berrtes, 
drat wate f asparkling brobk, 
and s shelter e night in the wide- 
spread a of at i How safe he felt 
on vho ] ( 1 for a friend some 
grand tre in know He had slept perhaps 
an h en he w sed by approaching 

) ] the fthe full moon he 
saW t n running toward the beech. 
The ( was macked, had flowing 
g ’ point ray beard and wore 
na | with a } ked red cap on his 
. ae vas pu ed by a verewolf, the 
tir t of beasts, w wked him at the 
foot « ee. The dwarf fought valiantly. 
Me less he v¥ 1 have been torn to 
pieces had not Nic tened to his reseue. 

Ye ive Saved 1 life!’’ cried he, as the 
most tled. ‘*T ner of fortune shall 
be you vard.’’ 

Sos ¢ he handed Niels a tiny hammer 
and sank into the eat before our astonished 
hero's eyes Niels remembered how «dwarfs 
had forged the hammer with which Thor had 
destroved the frost giants. He felt sure there 
Was some magie virtue in his toy hammer. 
He put it i his por ket.and as soon as the sun 
beckoned him from the east he trudged mer- 
rily © ird. Before morning was far advane- 
ed he found work at a smithy, near the king’s 
palace \ thief had broken into the royal 
treasury the day before and stolen a bag of 
money The king had given out that he who 
could rge a lock no one could pick should 


be made court master sinith. It must be ready 
in a week. 


Niels asked the smith to whom he_ had hir- 
ed for a workshop to himself where he might 
try s luck. His master was willing 
enough to test the new hand’s skill and let 
him have his way Locking the door, Niels 
began to ply his hammer. The mastersmith 
took an occasional sly peep through the key- 
hole but saw nothing to gratify his curiosity. 
Niels could not tell how it was, but on the 
evening of the third day the lock was _ finish- 
ed. When the appointed day came his master 


carried it to the palace, received the promis- 
ed reward, and a large sum of money in the 
bargain 

Many orders now came from the king, and 
everything was turned over to Niels, except 
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the pay. This the master smith pocketed and 
was soona rich man. The wonderful lock 
was talked of far and near. Travelers came 
from every quarter to see it, and among them 
came one day a foréign king. He examined 
the lock,and pronounced it a marvelous piece 
of workmanship. ‘‘ But,’’ said he, ‘‘my court 
sinith is more than the match of yours.”’ 

The home king at once proposed that each 
should summon his man and try which could 
forge the finest knife. Niels had gained noth- 
ing from his lock. Still when his master 
asked if he could make a knife equal to it, he 
said he would try. That same day he meta 
man from his native heath who told him his 
father was reduced to begging from door to 
door. Hastening to his master Niels asked 
for money to send his father. He was told he 
could not have one cent until the knife was 
finished. So he shut himself upin his shop 
once more and set to work bravely. As_ be- 
fore, he completed his task, he scarcely knew 
how. . 

On the day fixed for trial, Niels dressed in 
his best, and went with his master to the pal- 
ace. The foreign smith had fashioned a knife 
of most cunning device. It was so well temper- 
ed it could cut through a millstone. The 
knife Niels had brought looked poor in com- 
parison and the king of the palace addressed 
some pretty harsh language to his court 
smith. Coolly examining the stranger’s knife, 
Niels said 

‘*Our shop can show something better.’’ 
And with hs own knife he split it from point 
to handle. 

There was nothing further to say, and the 
court smith bore home a heavy bag of gold. 

When he now refused to pay Niels, the lad’s 
patience came to an end, and he went to the 
king with his story. The master smith was 
sent for and denied every word. Niels was 
an idle, worthless fellow, he said, whom he 
merely kept for charity. The king made up 
his mind to learn the truth. 

‘*Since you both claim my wonderful lock 
and knife,’’ said he, *‘I command you each 
to make me a sword. He who can bring me 
the most cunning device within a week shall 
be my court smith.’’ 

Niels was well content and went his way 
without seeming to understand when his mas- 
ter offered to make all right with him Soon 
the lad had hired to another master 

The wheel of time rolled round and once 


more Niels and his former master met at the 


palace. A sword was displayed by the court 
smith inlaid with gold and precious stones 
‘‘What have you to say now, my little 
Niels?’ said the king 
‘*The sword is not so bad,** said Niels. 
‘Can you show its mateh?’’ asked the 
king. 


‘*T ean do bette Fig 

‘‘Where is your sword, pray?’ 

‘‘In my vest pocket.’’ quoth Niels. 

This caused loud laughter,which grew loud- 
er as Niels drew from his pocket a tiny parcel. 

‘*Please eit the thread, master,’’ said he, 
as he slowly unwrapped the paper in which 
the blade was coiled like a watch spring. As 
the master smith complied, the blade straight- 
ened itself and gave him a smart blow in the 
face. From another pocket Niels drew a_ hilt 
of gold and fastened it to the blade. Bowing 
low he presented his handiwork to the king 
and it became the largest sword in the world. 
Everyone present declared its match had nev- 
er been seen. 

The court smith was now forced to confess 
his deception. He left t'e palace in disgrace 
and Niels was made court master smith. Our 
hero now sent for hfs father and the two lived 
in peace and plenty all their days. 

Thus industry, perseverance, good sense, 
good will and honesty may lead many a_per- 
son out of hard times. Those that help them- 
selves are sure to be helped by some myste- 
rious power above and beyond their own. 

— 

A Railroad Kitty.—On one of the southern 
railroads there is a cat that lives on one of 
the trains. When the train stops, the cat 
jumps off at the station and walks about. 
The moment the conductor calls out, ‘‘ All 
aboard!’’ puss jumps on the train. She has 
the freedom of the train and makes friends 
with the passengers. 
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Climbing Jonathan. 


IONE L. JONES. 


Oh, Jonathan Gay climbed up one day 
To the very top of the steeple; 
And there he swung and there he clung, 
In sight of the wondering people. 
A big balloon did rescue him soon, 
To the joy of the chattering people; 
But a whirlwind wound them round and round, 
And they never came down from the steeple. 


The Children’s Table. 





Orpha’s Tricycle.—I go to school on my tri- 
eyele. I sit with my friend Chloe Basiger. 
We have lots of fun. When our school was 
out we would go and see each other. We like 
to read the Children’s letters.—[Orpha B. 
Miller. 


Hooting and Screeching.—I would like to ask 
Grace Miller if she has read Little Women. 
It’s just splendid. 1 wish some more Hoot 
Owls, and Screech Owls would hoot and 
screech. In Screech Owl’s letter he, or she, 
asks if some of us are musical. I am, and the 
pieces which are my favorites are Clayton’s 
grand march and the Battle of Waterloo. I 
agree with the Northern Rebel, and think 
that we could have as good a Table as the big 
folks. Who will second the motion when I 
say let’s try?—| Chatterbox. 








A Real Wild Cat.—I am a girl 13 years old 
and have seen a real wildcat. I have seen 
big cats that were called wild ones but they 
were in reality lynxes. There are not many 
wild cats living now. Now I will tell the 
way it was caught, and how it looked. One 
day my uncle came running into the house 
and got his gun, and said that he had seen a 
wild cat, then he went running back again. 
When he came home again he brought a dead 
sheep that the wild cat had killed. The next 
day the wild cat killed two more sheep,then a 
trap was set for it and it was caught and kill- 
ed. It looked like a large striped tiger cat. 
It was as tall as a good-sized sheep, although 
not so fat. It was very poor and lean. It 
was striped gray and a dark yellow-brown. 
{Alice E. Barrus. 


Do You Hook Mats?—I have to feed two 
calves every morning and night, and some- 
times bring the cows from the pasture. Do 
any of you girls ever hook mats? I have one 
in now and it is nearly finished I have an 
organ, and have taken a good many lessons 
—about 150, I guess, but I cannot compose, 
like Buttercup. I am very glad that the girls 
and boys are going to have a Table just like 
the men and women, and think all should 
contribute towards it.—! Lois Johnston, New 
Brunswick. 

An Historic Reck.— My home is near the foot 
of Wachusett mountain, and the shores of 
Wachusett lake. A great many people visit 
both mountain and lake every summer. Re- 
demption rock is on my father’s farm. On 
the back of this rock are these words: ‘* Upon 
this reck, May 2d, 1676, was made the agree- 
ment for the ransom of Mrs Mary Rowland- 
son of Lancaster between the Indians and 
Jolin Hoar of Concord. King Philip was 
with the Indians, but refused his consent.’’ 
I have one sister, a little over two years old, 
whose name is Elsie. She can say a good 
many words, but she ean’t put them together 
in sentences. It takes one person about all 
the time to keep her out of mischief. Will 
some of the children Tablers please save the 
stauips that come on their letters they get, for 
me? I have over 200 now and wish to get as 
many more. Mira E. Knight, Massachusetts. 

A Young Housekeeper.—In response to Mabel 
Williams’s questions, I would say that the word 
‘girl’? is first found in Joel, third chapter, 
third verse. The books that do not mention 
the word God are Esther and the Songs of Sol- 
omon. I love flowers too. 1 am 16 years old 
and keep house for my father, and I have two 
brothers younger than myself. I will give 
you all a question: Where is the word ‘* book’> 
tirstfound in the Bible? Adieu.—/ Mary Ennis 





A Voice from the Setting Sun.—My home is 
in the west, in the land of the setting sun, 
or where the sun has to be pried up with a 
crowbar, but once ina while it gets warm 
enough so that a fellow prefers the shade. 
My sister is worse than all the brothers to- 
gether so far as tricks are concerned. Once in 
a while the underpinning of my bed seems 
to be rather weak and it comes down witha 
gentle thud. I will get even with her yet, see 
if I don’t. Oh! I will have to vanish for I 
see the jaws of the waste basket yawning. 
fEli S. Willey, Washington. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Greater Than Gold. 
MARION MUIR. 
Nothing is stronger than gold! 
They ery in the courts of kings. 
And senates grow hot and cold 
As the banker’s metal rings. 
Heirs of the knights, forsworn, 
Look on, While brethern die, 
Because they dare not scorn 
rhe powers that sell and buy. 


But out of Africa comes 

A strange and sclemn word, 
Louder than British drums, 

‘‘In the name of Christ our Lord.” 
Rugged and grim and old, 

He bids the pirate stand; 
Greater than mints of gold 

Is Kruger’s lifted hand. 


The glad republics saw 
The kaiser on his throne, 
The lords of life and law 
Start at the trumpet tone. 
As once an angel's wings 
Stirred into health the pool, 
Echoes of nobler things 
Awoke in those who rule. 


Go, teach the Turk to bow, 

And tame the beasts of Ind, 
For Kruger’s men hear now 

Across the desert wind, 
Heroes of other d iys 

Who made the Spaniard quail. 
The ransomed of their race 

Re and bid them hail 

a 


Some Pressing Problems. 


Abolish Profit, Says This Man.—Can you 
locate the fund out of which interest and rent 
are paid? Is it not true that labor pays 
everything? There’s nothing else to pay with, 
is there? Very well then, if labor, or effort if 
you choose, pays everything, how can it pay 
interest (or rent, same a when labor 


comes into universal competition with all 
other labor, and so in Pron nature of things can 
earn nothing but a living? On the other 


hand, the interest and rent taker is Asis to 
compete, and has his interest and rent to the 
good, and so can ‘*‘ knock the socks’’ off every- 
thing. These things are protit, but as you 
can’t hoard labor, labor gets no profit. So 
long as there are interest and rent, the land- 
lender and the moneylender are bound to get 
it all. Organize industries to operate at cost. 
Protit (interest and rent) is hell on earth. 
What is gained outsid 
stolen.— John Sehrader 


e of open competition is 


Wanted, Money.—In yourissue of April 11 
W. H. Callender says,speaking of the big ‘* con- 
tract’’ the farmers have to provide three square 





meals a day to 65,000,000 people: ‘‘If we could 
have the privilege of doing this it would, to 





@ great extent, relieve the murmuring and 
complaining of overproduction and low prices 


that exist among the farmers to-day."” How 
true: vet until every one of the 65,000,000 is 
properly fed and comfortably « hed, the cry 
of ove rproduction is an absurdity There can 
be no such thing as overproduction so long as 
there are any who are hungry or cold What 
then is the trouble? Farmers’ garners are 
fuliof grain that they cannot sell,while thou- 
sands are in need of grain yet cannot buy. 
Neighbor A, has cows to sell, and with the 
proceeds wants to buy clothing for his chil- 
dre! Neighbor B wants to buy the cows, but 
has only grains with which to pay for them. 
Neighbor C has clothing to sell, but wants 
neither cows nor grain. Neither A nor B 
has money with which to buy the cows or 
clothing, so are reduced to the necessity of the 
primitive method of barter yet the proper 
conditions for barter do not exist, for the op- 
portunity does not exist for either of them to 
exchange his property for the things he needs. 
What then can be done Here is where the 
medium of exchange becomes in absolute 
necessity.,and if not abundant enough to meet 


such contingencies as this, stagnation is sure 
to result. Such are the conditions all over our 
land, yet the gold standard press declares 
there is a plenty of money. How long will it 
take the farmers of America to learn that when 
a money lender or his tool tells them there is 
a plenty of money, that they do not mean 





EVENINGS AT HOME 
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TWO-THOUSAND DOLLARS 





there is enough to make 


Our only hope 18 
its former position » circumstances the legality of the 


votes would undoubtedly be challeng 





War Costs.—It costs about $4750 a shot to 






and in, as the 





men Int our national 


he event of the contest be- 


tending parties becoming close, 


san important factor. Under 








modern steel gun of the larges 1libre. 
is believed to promote temperance, 
in must keep a ear level 
and therefore avoids alcoholic drinks 
a 


$2000 Dwelling. 


tANK W. 8S. KING 


substantial 10-room house with ita 


veranda and two-story bay window in 

be built for $2000 to $2200, according 1 iInte- 
is thoroughly modern, outsidé 

accolipanying draw ings Sno. 

Provision is made for a good-sized ithroom 
and the arrangement of rooms, stair- 


ways and closets will be found pleasant and 
The dining room communicates 











or redemption Give us a circulating 


wave of prosperity will take place of the pres- 
ent pitiable condition of farmers 


Chainber 


joxn 





Clos Ches | Chainber 
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Work for the Unemployed —While 





the United Séates 
impossible to enlist men enough 


ordinary tasks on shore, 





Chainber 
Zaid 











$17 to 870 per month, 





for three years, 
and a comfortable home for 





Roof 
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course in the event of 


Women Vote for President. 
Colorado will vote for electors in the 
presidential election, 
history of the country that feminine votes will 
have been cast for 


THE SECOND STORY. 


directly with the kitchen and separates the 
latter from the sitting room and the front part 
There is considerable attic room 
not shown in the plans. The exterior of the 
house is plain but artistic and ‘‘up to date.’ 
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Be as Brave as You Can! 
EMMA ©. DOWD. 
Iwas weak and despairing, from illness and pain, 
[seemed to be foiled in each wish and ich 
plan, 
When friend gave me hope th yet all IT might 
Through mv sobbing I heard—‘Be as. bray as 
y enn ["’ 


Bright with cheer were words, sympathetic 
and strong 

fhey conquered my weakness! New courage 

began. 

They may gird up 


aiong 


som ieart, so IT pass them 


I lin sore need,—**Be as brave as you ean! 
When the night gathers 1 dyouand gone is your 

light, 

Believe in the mornil vhile darkness you 

SCAl ; 
The s hine will come again, shadows take 
fligh 

Trust the Lord leheer up! ‘*Be as bray as 

you cal 
——— 
Pictures for the Dining Room. 
Trap} 

In ting up e dining room we decided 
not to have fish in wooden panels on the 
wall, but rather in a platter on the table. No 
pictures of grouse tied by a cord about their 
fee cir } iD ruffed, and ids 
hanging down so pitifully, should adorn ose 
Ww ls Hlere we oped guests would he clad 

ralhne nist ad of | ne t oid 

king i] ure ‘ ng more to. eat 
i vu r rhe roou S 
8 ll, all 1 Ile ( ildiren 
g >] yg stories when a 
steady down] ting snow, 
has procured fe om school. 
Here we } e] ires, readings 
and the practice ecitations So 
for this room we wis t ver the walls 
with pictures that w l be a constant incen- 
tive to further reading, f ‘ ere his 
torv or scienes 

First, and quite as imy int a ny picture 








FIND NAPOLEON. 


in the room, 
be in every home, 


isa 


frame of flags. It ought to 
where the children can see 


itdaily. There are representations of every 
flag since we became a nation. Army and 
navy flags and pennants are there, each num- 
bered to correspond with a list in one of the 
lower corners. All the state banners are 
represented, also the house where lived Mrs 
Betsy Ross, whose fingers fashioned the first 
flag. Inde pendence hall is pictured, acts of 
congress concerning the flag are given, and 
in the center of all are the words of the Star 
Spangled Banner. On the same side of the 
toom is an immense steel engraving of the 


When a new picture is 


Battle of Gettysburg. 


MOTHERS 


AND 


added to the collection, 


our reading all cen- 
ters about it, and so when this one came we 
began with the history of the rebellion. Then 
we have a veteran in the family, and most 
interesting of all were the personal remi- 
niscences of that terrible time. Hours have 
the children, not only those belonging here, 
but the neighbors’ boys and girls, listened 
spellbound to a recital of the horrors of An- 


dersonville, illustrated by a chart of the 


f 
nent but hung 


This chart was not perma only 
for the evenings in which we pursued that 
subject. A steel engravil f John A. Logan 
hangs close to the battlefield. His life his- 
tory and example serve to point many a mor- 
al for the young people. He tirst put forth the 
idea of having @ common Memorial day. 
The younger generation do not feel the sad 
significanec of this day, but many veterans 


turn with tearful eyes to the graves of their 


comrades, and witha little of bitterness in 
their hearts, wish that football and racing 
might be a forbidden feature on this day so 
full of memories for them. 

\ tinted picture of Frances Willard is next 
in line. We have read all of her history, and 
the history of the great work in which she is 
the prime mover. How easy to make a_last- 
ing impression on childish minds that shall 
never be destroyed, of the principles she has 
spent years of her life fighting for. A dark 


yellow stained engraving of a Spanish prison 
scene calls for works on the people and = cus- 
toms of that country. The damp dungeon has 
just a beam of light froin a narrow slit in the 


vall, and in this ray the group ot 
is liuddled. I think it 


despairing 


prisoners must be a 


scene in the time of the Spanish 1nquisition. 
\ good book to read is Irving’s Alhambra. 
The history of the inquisition is rather too 
full of horror for evening perusal with the 
children. Travels in Spain are more to their 
taste. A queer colored ancient print that 
brings a smile to the faces of all who stop to 
look at it is The Puritan Under it in quaint 


old letters is this verse. 
“To Bambury came I, oh profane one, 
And there I saw a puritane one, 
\-hanging of his cat on Monday, 


r killing of a mouse on Sunday 


\ lesson in comparison, between those old 
days and the laxity of the present time. Mrs 
Earle’s books on those times are wonderfully 
interesting. Ina room devoted to history, 





g than Lin 
Gettysburg the 


what more appropriate thin 


speech on the battlefield of 


best, the most eloquent short speech ever 
made. A medallion of Washington, Lincoln 
and Grant occupies a space between the win- 
dows; three men who stand out most promi- 
nently in our history, and called respectively 
father, savior and keeper of the country. 

e have a little reminder of French history 
also. In those days when Napoleon’s star 
waned, and the incoming ruler forbade any 
of the French people who had worshipped 
him as a hero to keep a picture of him in 
their houses, or to mention his name, then 


one who loved him made a little painting of 


a simple bunch of violets, and concealed in 
the blossoms were the profiles of Napoleon, 
his wife and little son. The emperor is on 
the right with a three-cornered hat, the em- 


press facing him with a white violet forming 
a bunch of feathers on her head, and the child 


in the lower 


center of the group with a wee 
roll of hair on his baby head. A facsimile of 
this picture is given herewith. Though we 
have had this picture a long time it is only 
the past winter that we have taken up any- 
thing about Napoleon. Now we have read 
Miss ‘Tarbell’s history, or rather we are 
about halfway through it. No two histories 


alike. Miss Tarbell’s and 
Sloane’s are very different, and the only way 
its to read the two and form your own opinion 
of the man. 


of Napoleon are 


Hardly a house that does not have more or 
less material of this kind, and if it could be 
gathered into one room, it seems to me that 


room should be the dining room. Here the 
family gather several times a day, and in some 
homes the only time for family visiting is at 
the table. Then may come the questions, the 
routine of school work, the decision of a sub- 
ject for composition, the next book we shall 
read or the review of the last one. Let us 
then make this room a place where both phys- 
ical and mental food abound. 


DAUGHTERS 
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A Pretty Idea for a Photograph Frame. 


EK. MAUD CRANE. 
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Which is Your Favorite outdoor costume of 
the series of eight described in these columns 
and closing last week with a knickerbocker 
suit? Drop us a postal mentioning the name 
of the designer of the one you like the best. 
A prize of $5 will be awarded for the design 
receiving the largest number of votes up to 


July 1, 1896. The costumes were described 
in the issues of March 28, Apel 4, April 11, 
April 18, May 2, May 16, May 23 and May 350. 





Give the cellar a thorough airing. 














Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It speedily relieves irregu- 
larity, suppressed or painful men- 
struations, we.kness of the stomach, 
indigestion, bloating, leucorrhca, 
womb trouble, flooding, nervous pros- 
tration, headache, general debility, 
ete. Symptoms of Womb Troubles 
are dizziness, faintness, extreme lassi- 
tude, ‘‘don’t care” and ‘‘ want-to-be- 
left-alone” feelings, excitability, irri- 
tability, mervousness, sleeplessness, 
flatulency, melancholy, or the ‘‘ blues,” 
and backache. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound will correct all 
this trouble as sure as the sun 
shines. That Bearing-down Feeling, 
causing pain, weight, and backache, is 
instantly relieved and permanently 
cured by its use. It is wonderful for 
Kidney Complaints in either sex. 





and Head No ise 

= N SS “iv relieved Lon using 

Common Sense Sere ll 
New scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical 
skillfails. No wireor string at- 
“— yin _ pamphlet. 


m Co 
104 pte £ Building, Lo Loulsviiie, Ky. 
R. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 








Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago Ill. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


Simple, Safe Home Remedies. 

Bicycle riding by young girls just verging 
toward womanhood,is emphatically condemn- 
ed by the Paris academy of medicine; also in 
consumption, organic diseases of the heart 
and albuminuria. It is recommended, however, 
in moderation, in neurasthenia, anwmia, dys- 
pepsia, gout, obesity,slow nutrition and when 
moderate exercise is required. 

For the treatment of ivy poison bathe the 
part affected with castile soap and tepid wa- 
ter. Then dry and daub on several times 
daily a lotion composed of the fluid extract of 
grindelia robusta, half an ounce, and a pint 
of water. 


Salve for cuts or wounds Boil 4 cup of 
thick, sweet cream 10 or 15 minutes, stirring 
constantly; when cold, beat thoroughly 
when it will be a creamy paste Bottle and 
cork tightly, or make fresh every time 

It is said that the ice of a pineapple will 
cut the membrane from the throat of a diph- 


theria patient when nething else will 
Phosphorus dissolved in 300 parts of olive 
oil is said to be one of the most satisfa 
applications for corns and bunions 
bed gently over the part twice a day, which 
it gradually softens and causes to be absorbed. 
The idea still prevails among many doctors 


that children born with elnbfoot should not 
be treated until the child is old enongh to 
stand it, but Dr Lewis <A. Sayre, a New 
York specialist, says in the Med rR rd 
that treatment should begin when the child 
is a day old. With the hands gradually 


straighten out the foot and finally keep it in 
position with plaster of paris 
Prompt and persistent use of these simple 
means will almost wholly cure the majority 


bandages 


MOTHERS 





AND DAUGHTERS 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44750 PURE 


Dingy carpets can be cleansed and brightened on the floor, 
Sweep thoroughly, spread a stiff lather of Ivory Soap overa 
small surface at a time, scrub with a clean scrubbing brush and 


wipe off with a damp sponge. 
Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cin'Ti 








with one s ec, chthree, 26 d e¢ in center, 
join with one sc in ch three, *ch five, miss 
two, one scin next, repeat from * making 
nine chains around the wheel, three s ec in 
three stitches of first chain, tch five, one sec 
under ch five, ch twelve, 1 se in same, re- 
peat from? eight times, six sc under ch 
tive, fourteen s ec under ch twelve; con- 
tinue in this way around the wheel, place 
in center of linen and connect with a few 
close stitches For outer edge, make sixteen 
wheels like center wheel to last *, joining 
them together as you make them, and joining 
at intervals around the doily. 

21 row—Make eight more wheels, joining 
them between every second and third wheel 
of tirst row. 

3d row—One sc in first chain at right of 
wheel, *ch five, one s c innext ch five, repeat 
from*, making five chains around the wheel, 
ch two, one dcinsc where wheels join, ch 
two, ch two, one scin ch five of wheel, ch 
five, onescinch five, ch two, one dcins 





A CROCHETED WHEEL DOILY. 


of cases that otherwise would become distress- 


ing deformities for life. 
——— 


An Artistic Wheel Doily. 


JENNIE C. KRATT. 


Materials: Spool Marshall’s linen thread 
No 90. From fine linen cut a circle three 
inches in diameter, from the center of this cut 
another circle two inches in diameter, button- 
hole-stitch both edges 

For center wheel, wind the thread 24 times 
around a very small pencil, slip off, fasten 









c where wheels join, ch two, one sc inch 
five, ch three, one d c where wheels join, ch 
two, onesc in ch five, continue this way 


around the doily, press with a warm iron. 
——— 


The Summer Sitting Room.—Ivory white and 
dark red seem to be the favorite colors for 
piazza furniture. The low table should be 
painted to match the chairs, and provided 
with a cover of denim or some other servicea- 
ble material. A pretty cover that I have in 
mind is made of navy blue denim, the scroll- 
border outlined with Asiatic rope silk, a rich 
eardinal. A cardinal lhnen fringe finishes 








A quarter spent in HIRES 
Rootbeer does you doliars’ 


worth of good. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadel; hia. 
2c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere 








Ten Farmers’ Wives \W AN TEL 





Sona an assist us by sending us the nan 5 
of ten reliabie farmers’ wives likely to be interested i cam 
revised tea and coffee club order circular for Farmers’ 
Grange and Alliance Buyers. By complying wich the 
above we will send you a beautiful panel picture, large 
Size, 14x 28 inches, suitable toframe. Old Re e House, 
Highest reference EMPIRE CITY TEA CO., 28 
De Peyster Street, New York C ity, U.S. A. 





the edges. Two large pillows will be needed 
forthe hammock. It is a good idea to have 
one of these made from the material of the 
tablecover, the other of some softer fabric, as 
tinted art-linen; make this with buttons and 
buttonholes in one end, for easy laundering. 


Embroider the front with Caspian floss, 
which is a trifle heavier than floss, although 
it has’ the same slack twist. A sketch of a 


snow scene, or a cluster of snowdrops and vio- 
lets, is a cool design for summe r pillows. 
Hammocks 
They are very deceptive, often being very 
much soiled without attracting one’s notice, 


and white dresses suffer accordingly The 


should be washed ot sionally. 


Japanese awnings are very pretty and at the 
same time low priced. They are invaluable 
for the porch that has a‘‘sunny side.’’ A wall 
pocket to hold papers and magazines is also 
desirable. It is rather inconvenient when the 
wind catches up our paper and deposits it up- 
on our neighbor’s flower bed. Have a stri ng 
rack of bamboo or rattan, that can be left out 


over night. One or two growing palms adds 
much to the cosy look of the porch,orat x of 
nasturtiums or some other bright runner may 
adorn a portion of the railing. As the porch 


> 
» 
x 


is really the summer sitting-roon ve 
attractive as  possible.—/ Annie Balcomb 
Wheeler 


Strawberry Jam.—I used to make jam by 
cooking strawberries in a preserving kettle 
until done, and filling my jars while hot. 
Last summer I tried a different way. I filled 
the tape with the berries, putting a layer of 
grannlated sugar every few inches, and shak- 


ing the jars to make sure of no vacant space. 
Then I put on the tops and rubbers, being 
careful to have them not too tight I havea 
rack which fits in the wash boiler. on which 
I place the cans not near enough to touch 


each other. The boiler is then filled almost 
to the tops of the cans with cold water, and 
allowed to beat, cooking 20 minutes after 
it fairly boils. It then remains to remove 
the cons, and as they cool, tighten the covers. 
The berries and juice shrink away a good 
deal, leaving a vacuum, but if your rubbers 
are new and your covers good, so that no air 
can getin, they will keep, and we find the 
flavor very fine. I notice as soon as I loosen 
the top to open a can, that the juice begins to 
rise, and I have quite as much fruit as when 
done in the older way.—{ Ulrica. 
EE 

Mouth Wash.—Tincture of myrrh is one of 
the best things to use asa mouth wash. It 
hardens the gums, leaves a clean taste in the 
mouth and a pleasant odor on the breath. 
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GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


For Pillow or Cushion Cover. 





Poppies are particularly appropriate as a dec- 
oration for an article that is to be associated 
with sleep or rest. In the accompanying design 
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the outlines of poppy stems and blossoms are 
designed o form a border about one side of a 
soft duwn cushion. The design may extend 
simply about one corner, as shown, or the 
border may be carried around the four sides, 


repeating the design given, or, if one is able, 
arranging the stems and blossoms in other 
and graceful poses. The outlines may be 
etched upon the cloth with sepia or water- 
proof India ink, or they may be worked with 
silk. 
— 
To Cook the Spring Chicken. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

To many, spring chicken always suggests 
a broiled chicken, and this is certainly deli- 
cious When rubbed with clarified butter and 
“ooked over a fire of « ir coals, but there are 
ther ways of serving young fowls that 
are equally good. 

Southern fried chicken is famed, and here 
isa recipe that may well make the mouth wa- 


chickens 
a board, remove 


ter: Cut up two drawn and picked 
in this manner: Juay them on 


the feet, then cut off the wings and legs, and 
last divide the breasts and backs in halves 
Roll these pieces in and dredge with 
pepper and last. Have ready a frying pan 
half full of boiling lard and into this drop 
the portions of chickei Fry a nice brown. 
Take up on a heated platter and set to keep 
warm While a cream gravy is prepared. Pour 
ateacupful of cream « rich milk into the 
frying pan andthicken with a_ tablespoonful 
f flour and butter blended. Season with salt, 
pepper and a tablespoonful of minced parsley. 
Allow it to come to a boil and pour over the 
poultry. Garnish with sprigs of curled pars- 
ley. Fried mush is often served with this 
dish. 

(pe F Chick The Creoles, who are 


fond of highly seasoned viands, 
batter to 


dip the pieces 


{chicken in an e which have 





been added 2 chopped tomatoes, 1 minced on- 
ion and a little parsley, thyme, salt and pep- 
per. They then fry it the same as above and 
serve with a tomato sauce. 

S l Spring ¢ ken.—Split a half-grown 
fowl down the back and rub with salt and 

per. Place in a steamer and steam an 
h Meanwhile prepare a sauce, using 1 
pint of cream, pint of boiling water, 2. ta- 
blespoonfuls of flour, a tablespoonful of corn- 


ch and the same of butter, seasoning with 





pepye rand celery salt Mix all together and 
boil thoroughly. Pour over the chicken. 
Chicken in Viennese Style-—With a very 
irp knife split 2 right young fowls exactly 
in two parts. Rub the halves with fresh 
salad oi] and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Then dip them in beaten egg and roll in 
bread crumbs. Slightly grease a gridiron 
With a little suet and place over a clear coal 


fire. On this broil the chickens a fine brown, 
often. Have at hand 4 pieces of 
Wasted bread on a hot dish and on these ar- 
range the 4 portions of chicken. Pour over 
alla rich cream or white sauce. 

Chicken Gumbo.—For this a young chicken 
iscut up, rolled in flour and fried in hos 
lard, together with a few slices of onion. 
Over it should then be ponred 2 cups of boil- 
ing water, and it allowed to simmer 10 min- 


turning 


MOTHERS 














utes. Drop in a pod of red pepper, cook un- 
til thick and then season with salt and 1 ta- 
blespoonful of butter. Gumbo is served with 
boiled rice or stewed green okras. 

Chicken pudding recalls old plantation days. 
Cut up achicken and stew tender. Season 
with salt and pepper. Prepare a thick batter. 
Then butter a pudding dish and in the bot- 
tom arrange a layer of the fowl and cover 
with the batter. Then more chicken and 
batter, alternately, until the receptacle is 
full. Bake brown in the oven. Serve with 
butter sauce. 


A Shirt Waist and Other Things. 








One of the very latest styles in shirt waists 


is here pictured as made of blpe and white 
lawn, with detacha- 
ble collar and cuffs 
of white linen. The 
front is cut with the 
usual stitched clos- 
ing, which may be 
fastened with studs 
or tiny pearl but- 
tons, although but- 
tons are the more 
correct this season. 


\ shaped yoke both 
back and 


decided 


front is a 
improve- 





ment on the ordi- 
No 2058. Lady’s shirftyary shirt waist and 
waist. ° J 
Sizes, 32 to 42 inches bustthe front of the waist 
measure, is cut very full, 
while the back is fitted to give the desired 
flatness to the shoulders. The sleeves are 
cut in the popular bishop stye, finely gather- 
edinto the arm size and finished at the 
hands with stitched wrist bands, to which 
are fastened the turn-back detachable cuffs. 
This is a neat little suit for small boys of 


2, 3 and 4 years old, and especially appropri- 
ate for warm summer days, when washable 
dresses ure needed. It 
is made with three box 
plaits back and front, 
while a belt of the 
same material is worn 
around the waist. The 
collar, so becom- 


large 

ing to children, is cut 
almost square in the 
back and is brought 


over the shoulders in 


two deep points in 
front. It is trimmed 
with a ruftle of em- 
broidery and the full 


puffed sleeves are gath- 
ered into narrow wrist 
bands. The suit closes 





invisibly in front un- 
der the center box ; 
wag =i | Sizes, Sand’ 4 years. 
For a serviceabie 
summer and fall street costume this pattern 
will prove becom- 
ing and satisfacto- 
rv. The bodice is 
eut with a plain 


back with the full- 


ness laid in plaits 





and stitched on 
The front is cut 
full and trimmed 
with stylish revers, 
the outer set fall- 
ing in graceful 
tabs over the skirt. 
Both revers are 
ornamented at the 


points with clusters 
of tiny gilt but- 
ton \ crush belt 
of velvet is placed 
about the waist, 
runs under the 
revers and ends in 


No 20,458. 


Lady’s basque 


waist. 
Sizes, 32 to 44inches bust & bow at the back. 
measure. Another feature of 
N on ) * 7s ive. ° 
No 20,440, Lady's five- this costume 


is the 
novel collar, which 
is made with turn- 
over points on each side of the front open- 
ing. 


gored skirt. 
Sizes 22 to 34 inches waist 
measure. 
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weather is 
fussy trim- 


A simple, pretty frock for hot 
herewith illustrated. It has no 
mings and will not 
be mussed or ruin- 


ed by even the 
liveliest play and 
frolic. The _ full 
shirred waist and 
sleeves can be 


worn with or with- 
out a fitted lining, 
and it is neatly fin- 
ished at the throat 
and wrists by soft 
rufiles of the thin 
dress goods. Should 
mothers wish to 
give frock a 
more dressy ap- 
pearance it can be 
ornamented with 
bows of ribbon and 
striped with bands 
of lace or inser- 


the 





tj ‘hes ) “ay 

techathag Chambray, No 20,379. Girl’s summer 
lawn, gingham, frock. 

cotton crepon or Sizes, 8 to 12 years old. 


challie make up well in this design. 

In ordering these patterns be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number 
of the pattern under the illustration Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department at 


t 


this office, and inclose 10¢ for each pattern. 
Full directions how to cut and fit the gar- 
ments, and the number of yards of material 


required, are sent with each pattern. 
ers will please write the number plainly 
give their full name and address. 


Buy- 


and 





ee @] @] & C2202 Geeseose 


WALTER BAKER & CO. wae 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 

















Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


git bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
é Beware of Imitations. 
ez @ 2] 2] @® 262 682028 @2oeoe 





Weak Lungs and Consumption. 


Dr. 


New York—the oldest Lung specialist of this 


ROBERT HuNTER, of 117 West 45th Street, 


country—explains in popular lectures the germ 
nature of consumption; the condition of the 
throat and lungs that leads to it, and the won- 
derful success of its treatment by specific germ- 
icides discovered by him and applied directly 
to the lungs by inhalation. 

Those having weak lungs or any lung com- 
plaint can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books and full 
information, free of charge, by addressing him 
as above. 
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Farmers’ Daughters—XII. 











AN OHIO GIRL FROM THE VALLEY UF THE 
SANDUSKY. 
a 


Talk Around the Table. 


Another Chautauquan.—Ho, Clhautauquans, 
graduates and undergraduates! How many 
ean we muster among the Tablers” Here is 
greeting to Reffa W, a fellow student though 
not aclassmate. I was a ‘‘progressive’’ of 
86. The retining nature, knowledge gained 
and soul-inspiring benetits of the can 
not be told. It was my privilege to graduate 
with the class Chautauqua, N Y, where there 


course 





was pleasure and beauty for the eve, with 
spirtual and mental food forthe mind and 
heart. The Chautauqua course of study was 
in many waysal it to me and IT have add- 
ed other stadies since completing the course. 
Rural of Minnesota 


Farm Life as a Health Builder.— About five 
opportunity to go and 
that time, and had 


an 
I was at 


vears ago we had 
live on a farm. 


been all my life. but little short of a confirm- 
ed invalid. When my husband first spoke of 
afarm, I said, What can we do ona place 


in- 
become 


like that? You will have to do the work 
side and outside, But, he had 
thoroughly tired of an indoor life in a crowd- 


Too. 








ed village. and at last we decided to trv it for 
a vear, at least We began in a limited way 
te correspond with our means, keeping no 

“lian and but one horse and ecw I 
was lonely at first and began to go outin the 

ds when ly husband was at work. One 
luy when he was furrowing I said I wanted 


could ao so 
day I did 
gan to fall 


the pillow. 


course I 
the next 
nights I he 
] ead Tous hed 
and 


of 
but 


to lead old Bills 

only a short time, 
more, and in a few 
asleep as soon as 1 





I dropped pot toes 


seeds of all kinds. 


I was able 


When strawberries came to pick all 
day. The imprevement in my health was 
noticeable. People began to speak of it, and I 

muuld see mvself that evervthing tasted so 


out in the pure air, and al- 
gh at sometimes, after I ] 
nay. picking peas, I was more tired 
had ever been in my life, vet it was 


lly 


good after be 


lou hight 














ent tired, and a weariness that left a 
ferent feeling the next morning. I h: kept 
on in this Way more or less ever sit and 
now sometimes when I meet. old friends 
and they say ‘*How do you do’ they will 
istily add, ** But I needn't as] ou lin’t 
be sick, looking as you doe.” Some of them 
sav. ** But don't vou hate such a dit place as 
i farm? One never can be cleared up, or 
ssecl up, either.’” One poor, thin, bloodless 
( iture added, as she looked around het spot- 
ss house, **I believe I'd rather 4e sick than 
ive so much dirt, and it would kill me to 
work out of doors an hour, tho’ Fred does 
ite the shop these nice days and I don’t see 
much of him when he leaves at 6 in the morn- 
ing. a dloesn’t get home till Tat night. But’’ 
uore hopefu ‘it saves me getting a din- 
nerand clearing up after it I just take a 
bite of anythi1 igi “Of eourse there can be 
but one answer to the dirt, for we all know 
there is dirt on a farm. But when I see my- 
self as Tam now, full of life and health, and 
then think of the pale, listless creature I was 
tive years ago, I can only wish more of my 


MOTHERS 











AND 





sisters would try the air and plenty of it, con- 
tact with mother earth and plenty of it. Even 
if they can not all be on a _ farm, they can be 


out of doors with their sewing, preparing 
fruit, vegetables, in short, anything and 
everything to take them into the pure, life- 


giving air, instead of the close atmosphere 
of four walls, where we must of necessity eat 
and sieep. Have a small piece of grass under 
a tree enclosed with wire netting, if there are 
little ones; that will save a good many steps. 
Have a rocking chair where you can drop into 
itif you have a spare moment, and in that 
Way you can be with them all that is possible, 
and we all know how precious those moments 
and vears when we have our children near 
us, are to look back upon inthe coming years, 
when the boys and girls are far away from 
home. or perhaps near us, but farther away 
than they would be in the most distant land. 
}Dorothy Richardson. 


Rush All the Time.—\Vhen reading directions 
how to cook, by professionals, I often wonder 
what they would do to get meals for the farm 
laborers. I think the dishes prepared by the 
cooking school would be completely set aside, 
and some good, plainly cooked, substantial 
food would take their place. Instead of sim- 
plifving the labor of getting meals, if makes 
it more of a task, for the more varieties pre- 
pared the more it is to prepare them and to 
clean up the dishes when done. I read ina 
late paper that it was not healthful to eata 
large variety of food at one meal. Whether it 
is or not, it makes more work. With all the 
machinery and helps that women have, it 1s 
just as much work to keep house as_ before. 
One cannot keep a_ house in order, set the 
table with perfect neatness and precision, 
Without labor, and the more of the elegancies 
we have, the more work. The sewing is a bur- 
den at the present time. Dame _ Fashion 
requires so much and many changes that 
one who tries to do her work and sewing, too, 
must just rush all thetime. There is very little 
time to enjoy life and the beautiful things 


so 


God has made. Weecan but think that more 
simplicity everywhere would give more real 
satisfaction. A little old lady came intoa 
drug store with nota single stylish thing to 
wear: her team was just the same, but she 
looked happy and content.—[Aunt Mollie of 


Connecticut. 


Asked and Answered. —If tlie 
who is bothered with fleas in his farmyard 
will contine for several nights a Hock of un- 
sheared sheep in any ftea-infestea enclosure, 
he will have no further trouble with the ver- 
min, nor will t.e sheep receive any injury. 
The tleas become entangled in the wool and 


correspondent 


die, probably never reaching the skin. I 
tried this plan when a barn and the straw 
and manure were thoroughly infested with 


the pests. In a short time not a flea made its 


appearance, and the hogs being kept out, 
they never returned.—{R. E. O’ Byrne. 

Have any of the ladies seen a system for 
cutting an entire dress systematically? That 


sleeves, waist and skirt, laid 
out on a piece of goods in a regular method, 
saving material. Another illustration was 
with this, showing the unsystematic way. 
Please send address and date of paperin which 


is, each part of 


it was published.—{ Anna C. 
Use the best persian insect powder and the 
ants will disappear within half an hour.—_Mrs 


Becker. 


"ae > 


_— 
Just for Fun. 
A clerk hired by Jolin Smith & Co, 
Declared that he’d certainly Tho 
Hired men who might drop 
Rubbish close to that shop, 
So the drivers round there didn’t Do. 


Dawkins: I wonder why itis that when a 
woman throws a stone at anything, she is apt 
to hit something in an entirely different di- 
rection. 

Jawkins: 
Without any aii in life. 


That's because she is brought up 


She: My dear Alfred, we must postpone the 
wedding day. 
He: Then 


again. 


[must appeal to my creditors 


Professor: What terrible affliction did Homer 
have’ Pupil: He was a poet, sir. 

In our country several years ago, says Mark 
Twain, there was a man who came intoa 
prohibited town, and they said to him: ‘‘ You 
ean’t get a drink anywhere except at the 
apothecary’s.’’ So he went to the apothecary, 
who said: ‘‘ You can’t get a drink here with- 
out a prescription from ‘the physician;’’ but 
the man said, ‘‘I am _ perishing. I haven’t 
time to get a prescription.’’ 


DAUGHTERS 








The apothecary | 














replied: ‘‘Well, I haven’t power to give you 
a drink except for snake bite.’’ The man 
said: ‘‘Where’s the snake”’’ So the apothecary 


gave him the snake’s address, and he went 
off. Soon after, however, he came back and 
said: ‘‘For goodness’ sake, give me a drink. 
That snake is engaged for six montlis ahead,” 

Manager Waridlow of the telegraph oftice in 
Brazil, Ind, took a telegram which read: 
‘*Miss——, will you be mine?’’ It was deliy- 
ered to the proper party, and soon she came 


tripping into the ofttice to write her reply. It 
read: Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes Fes. 
Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes.’’ Ten words,you see, 
and she paid her quarter, then tripped out of 
the room with the sweetest kind of a blush. 
Husband: Is there any of that 
made for the cabinet pudding, left? 
Wife: I believe so, dear, why? 
Husband: I’m all out of mucilage. 


sauce 


you 





‘‘The Blinkens seem to have a 
home.’’ 
‘*Yes, they always manage to have their 


private quarrels in other people’s houses 


happy 


Weary walker: Where did you get de beer, 
Trott? 
Tired trotter: From an unexpected quarter. 


The old man shaded his eyes and oked 
after the fleeing bicyclist disappearing up the 
road. ‘‘I wonder,’’ he ruminated, ‘* whether 


that’s my boy or my girl.’ 





Her Heart Failed. 

‘ . 

DEATH WAS KNOCKING AT MRS 

ALLEN’S DOOR. 

Relief Came from an Unexpected Source and She 
Safely Vassed the Terrible Ordeal. She Tells 
Her Experience to the Editor of the Democrat. 

From the Democrat, M t J 

When one of the highly 
dents of a community is known to be a sufferer 
from any disease, and is suddenly cured, it 
natural that the community should take great in- 
terest in the case. 
Mrs M. A. Allen, 


most respecte resi- 


the wife ot 


Mr < ries M. 








Allen, of Mount Vernon, Ind, has long own 
to the inhabitants of ou® beautiful little city to 
be a suiferer with severe “and relentles ieart 
trouble, and when it was reported arou t city 
that she had been cured of Ler trouble, the editor 
of the Democrat, who was overjoyed to ear of 
it, took it upon himself to investigate the case 
and find out what caused her cure. 

Upon calling at the cozy little hoi the 
Allens, the editor was welcomed in 
ous lady, and, after they were comfort y seat- 


ed, the editor explained his mission, 

ed from Mrs Allen the story of her suf! cand 
wonderful She 
spirits, as one would naturally be expects 


recovery. Was ihn th st o 
aftcr recovering from a long and se re Iness. 


She stated that her name had never f n the 

















newspapers before, and she didn’t mu like the 
idea; but, ina case of this kind, she wi lent 
in order to enlighten suffering humanit 

She stated that she was fifty five years ge, 
and had suffered from palpitation « irt 
and nervousness for years, and thought h was 
at hand. She tried many remedies but d find 
no relief. Sleepless nighis and nervous ss at 
all times were beginning to tell upon her. She read 
of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills in the Mount \ I 
papers, and their wonderful cures. She 
put much stock in them, but finally « luded to 
try them. 

Her own ‘vords are: ‘The first ty s did 
me so much good that I thought I w € 
to use them any more. I stopped ng yut 
suffered «a relapse, however, and cor us- 
ing them again. Since then I have ida 
bad spell, while before I would faint s 
fit for work and home duties. No I y 
er and better than | have for years. 4 

She looks upon Dr Williams’ Pink Pills as a god 
send, and says she is free to say that 
excellent remedy for heart trouble a is- 
hess, ‘ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in sed 
form, all the elements necessary to g fe 
and richness to the blood and restore s ed 
nerves. They are also aspecific for ti $s] ‘ 
iar to females, such as suppressions rreg 
ties and all forms of weakness. They I 
blood, anc restore the glow of health t } ¢ nd 
sallow cheeks. In men they effect a rad cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry, overwork 

5 S al sui 





of excesses of Whatever nature. Pink j 
in boxes (never in bulk) at 50 cents 
or six boxes for 82.50, and may be had of alia 
Williams’ 


loose 











gists, or direct by mail from Dr 

cine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
Habit Cured. Established in 1871. Thou 
sands cured. Cheapest and best cure. FRES 
TRIAL. State case. DR MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 





